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PREF'ACE 


This volume is an interim report on a longitudinal study of the 
educational and labor market experience of young women. In early 1965, 
the Center for Human Resource Research, under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of labor, began the planning of longitudinal studies of the 
labor market experience of four subsets of the United States population: 
men 45 to 59 years of age, women 30 to 44 years of age, and young men 
and women 14 to 24 years of age. 


Cost considerations dictated limiting the population covered; 
given that constraint, these four groups were selected for study because 
each faces special labor market problems that are challenging to policy 
makers. In the case of the older male group, these problems stem in par‘ 
from skill obsolescence, deteriorating health, and age discrimination in 
employment, and are reflected in declining labor force participation and 
in a tendency for unemployment, when it occurs, to be of larger than 
average duration. In the case of the older of the two groups of women, 
the special problems are those associated with reentry into the labor 
force on the part of a great many married women after their children no 
longer require their continuous presence at home. For the young men and 
women, of course, the problems are those revolving around the process of 
occupational choice and include both the preparation for work and the 
frequently difficult period of accommodation to the labor market. 


While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies, there 
is, nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
objectives common to all of them. Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and a 
variety of economic, social, demographic, and attitudinal characteristics 
of the individual. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics 
that appear to be most important in explaining variations in several 
important facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 
unemployment experience, and various types of labor mobility. Knowledge 
of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the way in which labor markets operate and thus to be 
useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
policies. 


For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninstitutionalized civilian population has 
been drawn by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Members of each sample are 
being surveyed periodically over a five-to-ten year period. The present 
report is the third in a series on the younger group of women. It 


Lii 


summarizes some of the information yielded by the third round of interviews 
conducted during the first quarter of 1970. The focus of the volume is on 
the magnitude and patterns of change over the first three years of the 
study in the educational and occupational aspirations of the young women, 
in their labor force and employment status, and in their affiliations with 
particular firms. 


Based entirely on tabular data, the report is intended primarily as 
a@ progress report on the longitudinal study. More intensive multivariate 
analysis of the data will be reported at a later date. The unique nature 
of some of the tabular data already in hand argues for their presentation 
at this time. 
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Both the overall study and the present report are products of the 
joint effort of a great many persons. The research staff of the Center 
has enjoyed the continuous expert and friendly collaboration of 
personnel of the Bureau of the Census, which, under a separate contract 
with the Department of Iabor, is responsible for developing the samples, 
conducting all of the interviews, processing the data, and preparing 
the tabulations we have requested. We are indebted to Daniel Levine 
and Earle Gerson who have, in turn, served as Chief of the Demographic 
Surveys Division; to Carrol Kindel, our principal point of contact 
with the Bureau; to Alan Jones and Marie Argana, former Chiefs of the 
Longitudinal Surveys Branch, and to Robert Mangold, its current Chief. 
We also wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to James Johnson, Alvin 
Etzler, and the interviewing staff of the Field Division, who were 
responsible for collecting the data; to Eleanor Brown and David Lipscomb 
of the Systems Division for editing and coding the interview schedule; and 
to Betty Dobronski, Philip Taylor, and their associates for the computer 
work. 


The advice and counsel of many persons in the Department of Labor 
have been very helpful to us both in designing the study and in 
interpreting its findings. Without in any way implicating them in 
whatever deficiencies may exist in this report, we wish to acknowledge 
especially the continuous interest and support of Howard Rosen, Director 
of the Office of Research and Development of the Manpower Administration, 
and the valuable advice provided by Frank Mott and Jacob Schiffman, and 
their successor, Rose Wiener, our principal contacts in the Office of 
Research and Development. 


We also wish to acknowledge the contributions of other members of 
the Center's staff. Herbert Parnes, Director of the Project, provided 
us with his always valuable insights and reactions. Other colleagues who 
gave us the benefit of their reactions to an earlier version of the 
manuscript are Arvil V. Adams, Paul Andrisani, Carol Jusenius, Edward 
O'Boyle, and Richard Shortlidge. Ellen Mumma and Brenda Feder were 
responsible for checking the manuscript and for maintaining the necessary 
liaison with the Census Bureau. Finally, we wish to thank Kandy Bell and 
Dortha Gilbert for typing this and earlier versions of the manuscript. 
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The Ohio State University 
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CHAPTER ONE* 


CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


3 INTRODUCTION 


For women in their late teens and early twenties the passage of 
two years encompasses a vast range of changes in educational and labor 
market experiences. This report, the third in a series on a five-year 
longitudinal study,~ examines these changes among young women over the 
period 1968 to 1970. During this time a sizable portion of these young 
women discontinued formal schooling, revised their educational and/or 
occupational aspirations, and changed employers. There were also 
substantial changes in labor force and employment status. Our purpose 
in this report is to describe the nature and the extent of the changes 
that occurred and to attempt to identify some of the correlates of 
change. 


The report is based upon data collected in the first three annual 
interviews with a national sample of young women in the civilian 
noninstitutionalized population who were 14 to 24 years of age at the 
time of the initial survey (January/February 1968).© Intended simply 
as a progress report on the longitudinal study, the principal focus of 
the volume is on the magnitude and patterns of changes that have occurred 
between the initial and the third surveys, with limited attention to 
some of the changes that took place between the second and third surveys. 


% 
This chapter was prepared with the assistance of Elias Poston. 


Ione first two reports in the series are John R. Shea, Roger D. 
Roderick, Frederick A. Zeller, Andrew I. Kohen, and Associates, Years 
for Decision: A longitudinal study of the educational and labor market 
experience of young women, Manpower Research Monograph no. he vol, 1 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); and Roger 
D. Roderick and Joseph M. Davis, Years for Decision: A longitudinal 
study of the educational and labor market experience of young women, 
Manpower Research Monograph no. ol, vol. 2 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, 1974). 


Tor a description of the sample design, see Appendix B. 


After a brief examination of the extent of attrition from the 
sample and of movement out of the formal school system, the remainder 
of this chapter is devoted to analysis of changes that occurred in the 
aspirations of the young women. The focus of Chapter Two is upon 
stability and change in the labor force and employment status of those 
young women who were out of school during the entire period. Chapter 
Three contains an examination of movement between employers. A brief 
summary of the major findings of the report appears in Chapter Four. 


Jig ATTRITION FROM THE SAMPLE 


Of the 5,159 respondents in the original sample interviewed in 
1968, 4,766 were reinterviewed in 1970. The loss of 393 respondents 
represents a total attrition rate of 7.6 percent (6.7 percent for the 
whites and 9.2 percent for the placks)3 through the third survey (Table 
1.1). While the attrition rates for blacks and whites were approximately 
equal at the time of the 1969 survey (4.0 percent and 4.3 percent, 
respectively) ,+ the noninterview rate in 1970 among blacks was 2-5 
percentage points higher than among whites. This difference is due 
mainly to a greater inability to locate black than white sample members 
(5.0 percent versus 1.7 percent) and is similar to our experience 
with the same age cohort of young men. 


Irrespective of color, the young women who were enrolled in school 
in 1968 show lower rates of attrition from the sample than do those who 
were not enrolled in that year. The total attrition for whites is 5.6 
percent for those enrolled and 8.1 percent for those not enrolled, while 
for the blacks the respective percentages are 6.6 and 11.7. The difference 


3tn this report the term "blacks" refers exclusively to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians. This terminology is the same as that 
used in the first two reports in this series. A very small number of 
respondents falling into neither of these categories has been eliminated 
from the analysis. 


h 


Roderick and Davis, Years for Decision, 2:3. 


andrew I. Kohen and Herbert S. Parnes, Career Thresholds: A 
longitudinal study of the educational and labor market experience of 
male youth, Manpower Research Monograph no. aS vol. 3 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); and Andrew I. Kohen and 
Paul Andrisani, Career Thresholds: A longitudinal study of the educational 


and labor market experience of male youth, Manpower Research Monograph 
no. 16, vol. & (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 


1974). 


Table 1.1 Attrition Rate between 1968 and 1970 Surveys, by Reason, 
School Enrollment Status 1968 and Color 


Sh es Total Refusal| Unable | Other® | Total 
Characteristic, 1968 ener red 
1968 locate 
(thousands ) 


All respondents 
Whites 
Blacks 


Enrolled in school 
Whites 
Blacks 


Not enrolled in school 
Whites 
Blacks 


a "Other" includes respondents not interviewed for reasons such as 
temporary absence, institutionalization or death. 


stems primarily from the fact that more of the out-of-school young 
women could not be located, but also to some extent from the fact that 
more of that group refused to participate. Furthermore, among whites 
the 1969 attrition from death or refusal was somewhat higher for the 
out-of-school respondents than for those still in school. Detailed 
examination of attrition rates by selected demographic, social, and 
economic characteristics (not shown here) leads to the conclusion that 
no substantial biases are likely to be introduced by the attrition that 
has occurred. 


iG! COMPARATIVE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 1968 AND 1970 


With the aging of the cohort over the years of the survey, the 
proportion enrolled in school shows a marked decline year by year. At 
the time of the initial survey in 1968, about one-half (52 percent of 
the whites and 48 percent of the blacks) of the cohort was enrolled in 
school (Table 1.2). By 1969, these proportions had dropped to 45 
percent of the whites and 39 percent of the blacks (table not shown), 
and by 1970 only about one-third was enrolled (35 percent of the whites 
and 30 percent of the blacks). Thus, at all three dates the intercolor 
gap in enrollment rate remained virtually unchanged. Looking at the 
patterns of change in somewhat greater detail, it can be seen that of 
those enrolled in school in 1968, 65 percent of the whites and 59 percent 
of the blacks were still enrolled in 1970. Also, for both blacks and 
whites, 4 percent of those who were not enrolled in 1968 had returned 
to school by 1970. 


LY: EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


Changes , 1968-1970 


It was noted in the report on the initial survey of this cohort 
that the educational goals of those enrolled in elementary or high 
School were unrealistically high given existing trends.‘ Over the period 


Othe only three exceptions worthy of comment are the underrepresentation 
of young black women with the most substantial unemployment during the 
12 months prior to the first survey and the slight underrepresentation 
of young women of both color groups who had left school or had been 
geographically mobile between 1968 and 1969. 


"shea, et al., Years for Decision, 1:157. 


Table 1.2 Comparison of Enrollment Status 1968 and 1970, by Color: 
Young Women 16 to 26 Years of Age in 1970 Who Were 
Interviewed in 1968 and 19708 


Enrolled 19°70 
Not enrolled 19°70 35 20 


Enrolled 1968 ea 
E she, 
Ta 


Not enrolled 1968 52 100 
Enrolled 1970 2 
Not enrolled 1970 96 50 96 


Total percent 100 
Total number (thousands) 2,000 


a Excluded from the universe are a small number who were unable to 
work both in 1969 and 1970. 


1968 to 1970, the revision of goals that occurred brought them somewhat 
more into line with reality. A comparison of the goal revision that 
occurred between 1968 and 1969 with that which occurred between 1969 
and 1970 is shown in Table 1.3. For whites, the pattern is identical 
in both periods. While most (71 percent) held their goals constant, 
the proportion lowering their goals was somewhat higher than that raising 
their goals. The pattern for blacks is similar to that for whites, 
except that the proportion of blacks raising their goals diminished 
noticeably 1969 and 1970. For both color groups, then, the revisions 
represent a net decrease in level of aspiration over the period 1968 

to 1970. 


A more detailed way of looking at changes in educational aspirations 
is through a direct comparison of goals held in 1968 with those held at 
the time of the 1970 survey. First, 16 percent of the whites and 20 
percent of the blacks who had initially asserted that they aspired to a 
college degree had revised their goals downward by 1970 (Table ie 
For both color groups, the revised goals for this group were split about 
evenly between high school graduation and two years of college. Second, 
three-fourths of those who reported high school graduation as their 
educational goal in 1968 reported the same goal in 1970. Finally, among 
those who in 1968 had indicated that they wanted to complete two years 
of college, 56 percent of the blacks but only 36 percent of the whites 
still held that goal in 1970. Two-thirds of the blacks who changed had 
elevated their aspirations to college graduation, while one-half of the 
whites had done so. 


One interesting aspect of downward revision of educational goals 
is the grade level at which revision takes place. Table 1.5 affords a 
closer look at those respondents who in 1968 had aspired to complete at 
least four years of college and who remained in school through 1970. 
While about one-fifth of each color group revised their goals downward, 
there were some differences in timing. First, as would be expected, 
the more educationally advanced students were less likely to adjust 
their aspirations downward. For example, among whites one-third of those 
who were high school juniors and seniors in 1970 altered their goal 
downward by 1970 as compared to only one in twenty-five of those who 
were college juniors and seniors in 1970. The corresponding proportions 
among blacks are one-fifth and one in fifty. Second, a substantial 
part of the goal modification which occurred between 1968 and 1970 had 
actually taken place by 1969. While there doubtless were goal changes 


Sr must be borne in mind that the data in this section undoubtedly 


understate the amount of downward revision of goals among women in this 
age group because the universe studied excludes those who left school 
between the 1968 and 1970 surveys. 


———E 


Table 1.3 Comparison of Educational Goals 1968-1969 and 1969-1970, by 
Color: Young Women Enrolled in Elementary or High School in 
Both Years of Comparison® 


(Percentage distribution) 


WHITES | BLACKS 


[1969-1970 1968-1969 | 1969-1970 _ 


Comparison of educational 
goals 


Higher in second year 

Same in both years 

Lower in second year 
Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


a Unless further restricted, the universe for Tables 1.3-1.8 consists of 
respondents 16 to 26 years of age in 1970 who were enrolled in school 
in 1969 and who in 1968 either were attending school or had had some 
college and wanted more. Table titles indicate only additional restrictions. 

b Source: Roderick, Years for Decision 2:10 (Table 15 Je 


Table 1.4 1970 Educational Goals, by 1968 Educational Goals and 
Color® 


(Percentage distribution) 


1968 Educational goals Total 


: or 
1970 Educational HERS) SRE eae average” 


goals 


High school 4 or less 
College 2 
College 4+ 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands ) 


High school 4 or less 
College 2 
College 4+ 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


a ween aplerls3, °n aa. 
b Totals include a small number of respondents who aspired to 
less than high school graduation. 


Table 1.5 Proportion Revising Educational Goal Downward between 
1968 and 1970,% by Grade Attending in 1970 and Color: 
Young Women Enrolled in High School or College 1-2 
in 1969 Who, in 1968, Aspired to Complete at Least Four 
Years of College 


WHITES | BLACKS 


Grade attending Total Percent Total Percent 
in 1970 number revising number revising 
(thousands ) goal (thousands ) goal 
downward downward 


High school 2-3 


High school 4 


College 1 
College 2-3 


Total or average 


a This table excludes from consideration any downward revision that 
occurred within the category of college 4 or more. 
b See Table 1.3, n. a. 


between 1969 and 1970 which were the reverse of those between 1968 and 
1969, the net addition to downward revision between 1969 and 1970 was 
small (i.e., 3 percentage points for whites and 7 for blacks). Finally, 
with the exception of those who were high school seniors in 1970, young 
white women were slightly more likely than their black counterparts to 
have lowered their aspirations for a college degree. As has been 
Suggested in past studies of both young men and women, it appears that 9 
blacks maintain high educational goals with greater tenacity than whites. 


Correlates of 1970 Educational Aspirations 
—— Nei eb LOneL ASPilratvions 


We turn now to a consideration of the relationships between selected 
personal characteristics and current (that is, 1970) levels of educational 
aspiration. Family income bears a positive association with educational 
goals among both whites and blacks (Table 1.6). Aspiring to at least 
four years of college is an increasing function of family income, and 
the proportion of women desiring to continue higher education beyond a 
bachelor's degree rises even more strongly and systematically with family 
income. Since women from families with substantial financial resources 
are, in fact, more likely to attend college it is legitimate to inquire 
whether the relationship depicted in Table 1.6 is merely reflecting the 
fact that college students have higher goals than high school students. 
The data here indicate that the positive relationship between family 
income and goals is independent of the level of school attending, i.e., 
it persists even when the data are controlled by the year of school 
attending (Table 1.7). 


Although the distribution of educational aspirations is strikingly 
Similar as between the total groups of blacks and whites, the totals 
mask important intercolor differences. Within each of the three comparable 
income categories (i.e., less than $6,000; $6 ,000-9,999; and $10,000 or 
more ) proportionately more blacks than whites identified college 
graduation as their goal, and the intercolor differences are especially 
great in the proportions aspiring to continue beyond the baccalaureate. 
Likewise, when family income is controlled, fewer blacks than whites 
limited their goal to high school graduation (Table 1.6). The intercolor 
variation in goals is significant in that, for the group as a whole, 
it is unlikely that the percentage of blacks who actuAlly enter college 
will equal the percentage of whites who do so. It is even more unlikely 
that half again as many blacks as whites from families with less than 
$6,000 in income will attend college. Controlling simultaneously for 
family income and year of school attending results in very small numbers 
of sample cases in many of the table cells, which makes intercolor 


7Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds, 3:11; Roderick and Davis, 
Years for Decision, 2:1. 
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comparisons in aspirations difficult (Table 1.7). The few instances 

in which such comparisons are possible would seem to support a conclusion 
of relatively less realism in the aspirations of blacks than of whites. 
For example, among high school seniors from families with under $6,000 

in income, 34 percent of the whites and 47 percent of the blacks aspire 
to completion of at least four years of college. On the other hand, 
there is some evidence that the payoff to investment in higher education 
is larger for black women than for their white counterparts. 


Educational goals are also associated with measured mental ability; 
that is, with IQ scores as obtained through a mailed survey of the high 
schools attended by the respondents (Table 1.8). Because of the strong 
positive correlation between measured ability and years of school 
completed, we control for the latter in examining the relation between 
ability and goals .1¢ For 1970 high school seniors, aspiring to complete 
at least four years of college is a monotonically increasing function 
of mental ability. Among whites, the proportion with this goal rises 
from one-fifth of those with below-average ability (stanines 1-4) to 
nearly nine-tenths of those with very high ability (stanines 8-9). Among 
white college students, 29 percent of the average ability (stanine 5) 
group hoped to attend graduate school as compared to 48 percent of those 
of very high ability. Similar associations prevail for blacks, though 
small sample sizes preclude very detailed breakdowns by measured mental 


10 ee Fred Hines, Luther Tweeten and Martin Redfern, "Social and 
Private Rates of Return to Investment in Schooling, by Race-Sex Groups 
and Regions," Journal of Human Resources, 5 (Summer 1970):318-40; and 
Andrew I. Kohen and Roger D. Roderick, "Causes of Differentials in 
Early Labor Market Success Among Young Women," American Statistical 


Association Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section (1972):329-34. 


Uvjental ability is measured here by the stanine score derived 
from the raw score on one of several tests of mental aptitude as reported 
by the last secondary school attended by the respondent. Stanine 
intervals 1 through 9 contain the following proportions of the (theoretical) 
population: lowest 4 percent, 7, 12, 17, 20, 17, 12, 7, and highest 
4 percent. (For a detailed discussion of the pooling of scores from a 
number of different tests of mental ability, see Kohen, Career Thresholds, 
IV, pp. 161-176. ) 


eecaune of small sample sizes the universe must be confined to 
young women who were high school seniors or attending the first through 
third years of college in 1970 (Table 1.8). 
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Table 1.7 1970 Educational Goal, by Year of School Attending, Family Income in 
1969 and Color: Young Women Attending High School 2-4 or College 1-3 
in 1970 


(Percentage distribution) 


Family income in 1969 |Family income in 1969» 


Under | $6 ,000-| $10,000-| $15, 000]} Under} $3 ,000- $6 ,000 
$6,000] 9,999 | 14,999 $3,000) 5,999 |or more 


Year of school attending 
and 1970 educational goal 


or more 


High school 2-3 
High school 4 


College 2 
College 4 
College 6 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands ) 
High school 4 
High school 4 
College 2 
College 4 
College 6 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 
College 1 
College 2 
College 4 
College 6 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands ) 
College 2-3 
College 2 
College 4 
College 6 or more 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands ) 


a See Table 1.3, n. a. 

b Since there are insufficient sample cases for blacks with family income above $10,000 
to permit separate analysis they are included with those from families with income 
from $6,000 to $10,000. 

c Percentage distribution not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 1.8 1970 Educational Goal, by Year of School Attending, 
Measured Mental Ability and Color: Young Women 
Enrolled as High School Seniors or in College 1-3 
in 19708 


BACKS 


a 
Year of school attending eet re. 


and educational goal 


High school 4 
High school 4 


College 2 

College 4 

College 6+ 
Total percent 


College 1-3 
College 2 


College 4 
College 6+ 
Total percent 
Total number (thousands ) 


&s_ peéstable sl .350n..a. 
b Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample 
cases. 


ability. Even with the broader grouping of blacks than whites, it is 
clear that controlling for schooling and ability does not eliminate the 
intercolor differences in goals. 


V COMPARISON OF PLANS FOR AGE 35, 1968 AND 1970 


In the initial survey the respondents were asked what they planned 
to be doing at age 35. If they indicated an intention of working, they 
were asked to identify the occupation at which they planned to be 
employed. In this section, we examine the nature and extent of changes 
in those plans and some of the correlates of change. 


Between 1968 and 1970 about two-fifths of the young women altered 
their plans for age 35, a proportion which does not vary significantly 
either with race or with comparative school enrollment status in 1968 
and 1970 (Table 1.9)13 Additionally, these changes in plans are 
overwhelmingly in the direction of working at age 35. Again, this holds 
true irrespective of race and comparative enrollment status, although 
women who were in school both years were especially likely to have 
changed their plans toward working at age 35 and were less likely to 
have altered their plans toward the housewife-mother role. The total 
proportion of whites expecting to be working increased from 27 percent 
to 42 percent, while the comparable figures for blacks are 47 and 59 
percent. These patterns probably reflect to some extent the growth 
in the women's liberation movement during the period and continuation 
of the trend of declining fertility expectations. In any event, the 
revised plans of these women are quite consistent with currently observed 
rates of labor force participation by women. That is, in 1972 the 
labor force participation rates of women 35 to ii years of age were 
50.7 and 60.7 for whites and blacks, respectively. 14 It is interesting 
that the aging of the cohort over the two-year period has not reduced 
the degree of uncertainty about future life-styles. That is, approximately 
the same proportion of women responded "don't know" in each year, 
although there were gross flows in and out of this response category. 


A slightly different way of displaying the alterations in plans 
for age 35 indicates some interesting intercolor differences. First, 


130he group of black women who reentered school between 1968 and 
1970 is so small that we cannot be confident that the apparent difference 
in the degree to which they changed plans is real, rather than being 
attributable to sampling variation. 


Ms cacanesets Report of the President (Washington: 1973), Table A-4, 
pp. 131-32. 
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Table 1.9 Comparison of Plan for Age 35 in 1968 and 1970, by 
Comparison of School Enrollment Status 1968 and 1970 
and Color ® 


(Percentage distribution) 


Comparison of plan 
for age 35 


Same plan 
Working 
Married, keeping 
house 
Other? 
Changed plan to 
Working 
Married, keeping 


Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


Same plan 
Working 
Married, keeping 
house 
Other? 


Changed plan to 


Working 
Married, keeping 
house 
Other? 
Total percent 
Total number 
(thousands ) 


The universe for Tables 1.9-1.12 consists of all respondents 16 to 
26 years of age in 1970 except for a small number of respondents who 
were unable to work in both 1969 and 1970. Additional restrictions 
only are listed in table titles. 

Includes "not ascertained," "don't know," and other responses such as 
"travelling." 


irrespective of their avowed plans in 1968, blacks were more likely 

than whites in 1970 to express the intention of working (Table 1.10). 
Second, the plans of those who originally intended to work were more 
stable for blacks than for whites, whereas plans for being a housewife 
were more stable among whites than blacks. Finally, the greatest 
intercolor difference appears to exist among young women who were students 
throughout the period and originally planned to be housewives at age 

35, e.g., less than one-third of the blacks retained this plan while 
nearly three-fifths of the whites did so. 


Occupational aspirations are very high among young women who plan 
to be working at age 35. Indeed, the expressed goals seem in many cases 
to be fanciful. For those with some work experience who have been out 
of school for at least two years, about three-fourths of the whites and 
two-thirds of the blacks indicate a preference for white collar 
occupations (Table 1.11). Fully half of the aspirations for white 
collar work are for professional, technical, or managerial jobs. These 
goals appear to be unrealistic from a variety of perspectives. First, 
as compared with their most recent jobs, the jobs to which they aspire 
would require a net shift out of every occupational category listed, 
except the highest level white collar jobs. To be sure, some movement 
up the occupational ladder is to be expected since the most recent job 
may have been a temporary or part-time job while attending school and 
since some of the women plan to get additional education and training 
prior to age 35. However, the magnitudes implied by the data seem 
extremely unlikely (e.g., increasing incumbency in professional/managerial 
jobs by a factor of 2.5 for whites and 8.5 for blacks). 


A second perspective on the realism of the goals of these young 
women is gained by comparing the occupations to which they aspire with 
the current occupational distribution of women in the relevant age 
range. To this end we are able to refer to another age-sex panel being 
studied in the National Longitudinal Surveys Project. In 1967, 23 
percent of the white and 14 percent of the black women 35 to 39 years 
of age employed as wage and salary workers occupied professional/managerial 
positions. Even granting that the group of young women (16 to 26) 
will be better educated at 35 than are current 35-year-olds and that 
there are definite indications of an opening of the occupational structure 
for women, it does not appear likely that the degree of improvement 
implied by young women's current aspirations will be realized. 


12 Sohn R. Shea, Ruth S. Spitz, Frederick A. Zeller, and Associates, 
Dual Careers: A longitudinal study of the labor market experience of 
women, Manpower Research Monograph no. 21, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.: 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 10}. 
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Table 1.11 Major Occupation Group of Current or Most Recent 
Job and of 1970 Aspiration for Job at Age 35: 
Young Women With Work Experience Who Were Not 
Enrolled in School 1968 and 1970 and Who Plan 
to be Employed at Age 35% 


(Percentage distribution) 


Occupation group 


Professional, technical/ 


managerial 

Clerical/sales 
Blue collar 
Domestic service 
Nondomestic service 
Farm 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) | 2,470 


a See Table 1.9, n. a. 
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A third and final perspective on the occupational goals of the 
young women is offered by the data in Table 1.12. It is clear that 
there is a strong positive relationship between occupational goals and 
currently achieved education. In addition, the apparent realism of 
occupational goals tends to be greater among the better-educated, using 
as a criterion the actual occupations of comparably schooled older 
women. For example, among whites 96 percent of the college graduates 
aspire to professional/managerial jobs at 35, as compared with the 86 
percent of college graduate women 30 to 44 who actually occupy such 
jobs.16 In contrast, one-fifth of the young women with fewer than 12 
years of schooling desire high level white collar positions as compared 
with the only one-twentieth of the 30- to 44-year-old women of that 
educational level who are in those types of positions. Moreover, in 
evaluating these relationships it must be borne in mind that as 
discriminatory occupational barriers to women are broken down, the group 
which probably will be affected earliest and most completely consists 
of those with college training. Although the preceding examples have 
focused on whites, the same inferences may be drawn from the data for 
the blacks. In fact, the relation between educational attainment and 
realism of goals may even be stronger among blacks. For example, 
three-fifths of the young black women with college training aspire to 
professional/managerial jobs and exactly the same proportion of black 
women 30 to 44 with 13 or more years of education hold this type of 
position. 


16 


Source of data on women 30 to 4 years of age is Abid. p-6100: 
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CHAPTER TWO 


STABILITY AND CHANGE IN IABOR FORCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS AMONG NONSTUDENTS 


is INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is devoted largely to a description of the patterns of 
change in labor force and employment status among young women in their 
early twenties who had been out of school for a minimum of 24 months at 
the time of the 1970 survey. In view of the continuing interest in 
long-run trends in the sex composition of the labor force (and their 
implications for aggregate measures of unemployment), we believe that a 
descriptive account of labor force and employment-unemployment mobility 
among young women merits attention. 


Before turning to an examination of the data, 4 brief word is in 
order regarding the measures of labor force participation and unemployment 
which are used. In addition to conventional labor force participation and 
unemployment rates in the survey weeks, we examine the following: (a) the 
mean number of weeks in the labor force during the 12-month period 
preceding a survey, (b) the percent of respondents spending 52 weeks in 
the labor force during the period, (c) the percent with any weeks of 
unemployment during the period,t and (d) the mean number of weeks 
unemployed during the 12 months prior to a survey for those with any 
unemployment during the period. Finally, because we are interested in 
gross mobility into and out of the labor market as well as in net flows, 
we use several measures of individual change in status, including 
"entrance" and “withdrawal” rates. The former is defined as the survey 
week participation rate in year "t + 1" (or "t + 2") of those who were 
out of the labor force in year "t." Analogously, the withdrawal rate is 
the proportion of those in the labor force in year "+" who are out of the 
labor force in year "t + 1" (or "t + 2"). 


Lie should be noted that the percent of a group with one or more 
weeks unemployed is not conceptually analogous to their unemployment rate 
in a given week. The two are dissimilar because the unemployment rate 
uses as its base only those persons in the labor force at the time of the 
survey, but the percent with any unemployment is calculated on the basis 
of all persons in the relevant universe who have ever worked. 
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ED LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 


Overall, the labor force participation rate for these young women 
declined by several percentage points between the 1968 and 1970 survey 
weeks (Table 2.1). In addition, the rate fell continuously from 1968 to 
1969 to 1970, for whites and blacks alike. Similarly, the average number 
of weeks spent in the labor force during the year prior to the 1970 survey 
was lower than the average number during the year after the 1968 survey. 
As might have been expected, the decline in labor force participation was 
concentrated among part-year workers, i.e., for both color groups the 
proportion in the labor force 52 weeks did not change from one period to 
the next. 


Although the preceding observations reveal systematic time patterns 
of labor force participation among young women, the data on net changes 
noticeably understate the magnitude of labor force mobility exhibited by 
these women. Whereas the participation rate in any one of the survey weeks 
was about three-fifths, only two-fifths of the women were labor force 
participants at all three survey dates. Another way of measuring the 
gross flows is illustrated by the entrance and withdrawal rates. For 
young white women, about one-fourth of those out of the labor force at the 
beginning of a 12-month period had (re)entered the labor force by the end 
of it; and of those who were in at the beginning, about one in five had 
withdrawn. The corresponding proportions for blacks are one-third and one 
in four. Thus, there is considerably more fluidity than would be indicated 
by the decline of a few percentage points in the survey-week participation 
rate. 


As is well known, a principal source of variation in participation 
rates among women is marital and family status. Consequently, it should 
be expected that changes in marital and family status would frequently 
produce changes in labor force status. Although existing tabulations do 
not control for number of children or changes therein, they do permit a 
preliminary look at the association between change in marital status and 
change in labor force status. As anticipated, young women who married2 
during the 1968-70 period exhibit a substantial net decline in participation 
(20.8 and 17.3 percentage points for whites and blacks, respectively) 
(Table 2.2). Among those who were in the labor force in 1968 and were 
married between 1968 and 1970, three-tenths of the whites and four-tenths 
of the blacks had left the labor force by 1970. 


Among whites, but not blacks, the relation between change in marital 
status and change in labor force status is also illustrated by the 


“This group includes those who in 1970 were married, husband present 
and who in 1968 were in any other marital status category. 
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Table 2.1 Selected Measures of Labor Force Participation 1968 
to 1970, by Color® 


Selected measures of labor force Whites Blacks 
. participation 


Survey week participation rate 
19 


1969 
1970 
Mean weeks in the labor force” 
ig -1969 
1969-1970 
Proportion in the labor force 52 
weeksb 
1968-1969 
1969-1970 
Comparative survey-week labor force 
and employment status, 1968 through 
1970 


In labor force all three years 
Employed all three 
Unemployed one or more 

In labor force two of three 

In labor force one of three 

Out of labor force all three 

Total percent 
Total number (thousands) 
Entrance rate 
1968-1969 
1969-1970 
Withdrawal rate 
1968-1969 
1969-1970 


a The universe for tables 2.1-2.4 is women 20 to 26 years of age 
in 1970 who were not enrolled in school at the time of the 1968, 
1969, and 1970 surveys. Additional universe restrictions are 
noted in the relevant table titles. 

b The range of dates represent the twelve-month periods between 
the surveys, but because the surveys are conducted in January / 
February the periods correspond closely to the calendar year 
of the second date, e.g., 1968-1969 approximates calendar 1969. 

c The "entrance" rate over a period is the labor force participation 
rate at the end of the period of those out of the labor force at 
the beginning. The "withdrawal" rate is the percent of those 
in the labor force at the beginning of the period who were out 
of the labor force at the end. 
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Table 2.2 


Selected Measures of Change in Labor Force Status 1968-1970, 


by Comparison of Marital Status 1968 and 1970 and Color@ 


Comparison of 
marital status 
1968 and 1970 


Married, “° both years 
Never married, 1970 
Nonmarried,4 1968/ 
married, 1970 
Married, 1968/ 
nonmarried, 1970 


Married, ° both years 
Never married, 1970 
Nonmarried,? 1968/ 
married, 1970 
Married, 1968/ 
nonmarried 1970 


nee Tableic i naa. 
See Table 2.1, n. c. 


Total 
number in 
population 
(thousands ) 


Change in 
survey week 
participation 

rate 
(1970 minus 1968) 


| Entrance Withdrawal 
rate rate 


The term "married" refers to those who were married, husband present. 
The term "nonmarried" includes those who were never married; married, 
husband absent; separated; divorced; and widowed. 
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increased participation rate among women whose marriages dissolved? between 
1968 and 1970. For both color groups, of those women who were married in 
1968 but not in 1970 and who were out of the labor force in 1968, about 
half had (re)entered the labor force by 1970. The decline in labor force 
participation registered among young women married at both survey dates 
most probably reflects the arrival of children during the 24-month period. 


An indication that the labor force experiences of out-of-school 
young women vary systematically with the accumulation of human capital is 
the association between participation rates and occupational training 
(Table 2.3). Although the respondents who received training between the 
1968 and 1970 surveys had higher participation rates in 1968 than did 
those who completed no training, the additional training widened that gap. 
Among whites the recipients of training actually increased their rate of 
participation while the nontrainees experienced a decline. For blacks 
the decline in participation among nontrainees contrasts with a constant 
rate among the trainees. The rates of gross change in labor force status 
demonstrate this point even more forcefully. For example, among white 
women out of the labor force in 1968 three-fifths of those who got 
training entered the labor force by 1970 as compared with only one-fourth 
of those without training. Similarly, the withdrawal rate among trainees 
was only half that among nontrainees. 


To the extent that sample sizes permit comparisons, this effect of 
training prevails even when the level of schooling attained prior to 
1968 is controlled. Among whites the effect seems to be strongest for 
those who went to college, while among blacks the impact on participation 
is largest for high school graduates. When training recipients are 
categorized according to the nature of the training, it becomes clear 
that the acquisition of professional or managerial training does most to 
dissuade young women from leaving the labor force. 


iis UNEMPLOYMENT 
The unemployment experiences of these young women reflect a host of 


forces whose. impacts are less than uniform across the eohorte = On the 
one hand, there is the additional labor market experience, maturity, and 


some of these marriages may indeed be intact because the group 
includes those whose status changed from married, husband present to 
married, husband absent. This change, for example, characterizes many 
whose husbands entered the armed forces and were sent overseas. 


"Tt should be borne in mind that the existing tabulations do not 
permit an unequivocal inference that receipt of training caused increased 
participation. Indeed, it is probable that part of the association 
displayed in the table is attributable to some respondents’ receiving 
training after entering employment. 
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knowledge resulting from the passage of two years. This would be 
expected, ceteris paribus, to’ reduce unemployment rates and the duration 
of jobless periods. On the other hand, an examination of Current 
Population Survey data indicates that young women faced labor market 
conditions in early 1970 which were, at best, no better than those they 
faced in early 1968.2 For female nonstudents aged 18 to 24, participation 
rates were somewhat higher and unemployment rates somewhat lower in the 
fourth quarter of 1969 than in the fourth quarter of 1967. However, the 
anti-inflationary policy instituted by the federal government in mid-1969 
probably had begun to dampen the labor market for young women by the first 
quarter of 1970. In fact, comparisons of fourth quarter estimates for 
1969 and 1970 reveal a substantial deterioration of the labor market in 
the form of reduced participation rates and increased unemployment rates 
among young women. These forces probably operate to increase unemployment 
and the duration of job search, although the worsened labor market may, in 
the longer run, decrease unemployment rates by inducing the more marginally 
attached women to depart from the labor force entirely. In fact, the data 
seem to reflect the operation of all of these forces. 


In the aggregate, both the survey-week rates of unemployment and the 
proportion experiencing at least one week of joblessness in a year 
declined between 1968 and 1970 (Table 2.4). However, for blacks and 
whites alike, young women who were unemployed at least once during a year 
spent more time seeking work in the 1969-70 period than in the 1968-69 
period. Although their survey-week unemployment rate declined noticeably, 
high school dropouts evidently suffered most from the loosening labor 
market. Irrespective of color, they are the only group displaying an 
increase in the percent experiencing unemployment and an increase in 
average duration of joblessness. Generally speaking, unemployment 
exhibits an inverse association with educational attainment, irrespective 
of the method of measuring the former. However, with the exception of the 
~ eontrast between high school dropouts and all others, education bears no 
regular relationship with change in unemployment experience over the 
two-year period. 


> The inferences presented in this paragraph are based on data shown 
in the following sources: Forest A. Bogan, Employment of School Age 
Youth, Special Labor Force Report no. 98 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of labor, Bureau of labor Statistics, 1968); Elizabeth Waldman, Employment 


of School Age Youth, October 1968, Special Labor Force Report no. lll 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of labor Statistics, 
1969); Anne M. Young, Employment of School Age Youth, October 1969, 
Special Labor Force Report no. 12h (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1970); and Howard Hayghe, Employment 


of School Age Youth, Special labor Force Report no. 135 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Iabor, Bureau of labor Statistics, 1971). 
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Finally, tabulations not shown here provide only slight support for 
the thesis that personal unemployment discourages labor force participation 
among young women. Only among white high school graduates and black high 
school dropouts was the cumulative duration of unemployment between 1968 
and 1970 greater for those who left the labor force between 1968 and 1970 
than for those in the labor force at both dates. In contrast, the data 
do indicate that labor force entrance (or re-entrance) frequently involves 
considerable time in job search. For all race-education groups except 
white high school dropouts, the mean cumulative duration of joblessness 
between 1968 and 1970 was greater for those out of the labor force in 
1968 who were in it in 1970 than for those in the labor force at both 
dates. 


Oroerenn it should be noted that attrition from the sample has been 
disproportionately high among those with substantial unemployment 
experience in 1968-1969. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


CHANGES IN JOB STATUS OF EMPLOYED OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


The extreme volatility of school enrollment status, occupational 
aspirations, and labor force status which characterizes two years in the 
lives of young women has been depicted in the preceding chapters. In 
this chapter the focus is on the dynamics of labor market experience 
reflected in job changing by the employed. More specifically, we examine 
the extent and character of interfirm movement between the 1968 and 1970 
surveys. 


Ab EXTENT OF INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 


As should be expected of young women in the early years of their 
employment careers, & substantial fraction (44 percent of the whites and 
55 percent of the blacks ) of those out of school and employed in each of 
the 1968, 1969, and 1970 survey weeks changed employers at least once 
between the 1968 and 1970 surveys (Table 3.1).1 Decomposing these 
percentages according to the reason for having left the 1968 job reveals 
that 29 percent of the whites made voluntary job changes, while 2 percent 
left involuntarily. The reasons were not ascertained for the remaining 
12 percent who made moves. The corresponding percentages for blacks were 
31 percent, 6 percent, and 18 percent. Among changers, then, blacks were 
more likely than whites to have indicated that they were forced to 
change jobs. 


a 


1i4 should be understood that our measure of interfirm mobility 
refers to the number of job changers rather than to the number of job 
changes. Specifically, a worker was categorized as having made an 
interfirm move between 1968 and 1970 if, and only if, her record showed 
different employers in either or both pairs of adjacent years (1968-69 
and 1969-70). This measure clearly is an imprecise account of the total 
amount of movement among young women during the period for three reasons. 
First, it refers to the number of movers and not to the number of moves. 
Second, the proportion who were not reinterviewed in both 1969 and 1970 
probably contains a disproportionately large number of young women who 
changed employers during that period. Third, it counts as nonmovers 
those who left an employer and subsequently returned to that same 
employer. 
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iit CORRELATES OF INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 
1968 Occupation 


Table 3.1 shows that black young women had higher interfirm mobility 
rates than did white, in every major occupational category. The greatest 
disparity is among blue collar workers, where blacks were half again as 
likely to move as were whites. For both blacks and whites, the rank order 
of mobility rates by occupation is the same. This pattern is the same as 
it was for interfirm movement between the 1968 and 1969 surveys, although 
the difference between white collar and blue collar rates is greater 
here: Nondomestic service workers displayed the greatest interfirm 
mobility rates, followed by white collar employees and then blue collar 
workers. 


The intercolor differentials in mobility rates can probably be 
explained by the intercolor differences in distribution among the 3~-digit 
occupations within a major occupational group. For example, blacks were 
slightly more likely than whites to be in clerical or sales occupations 
as opposed to professional, technical, or managerial positions. Similarly, 
blacks were more heavily concentrated than whites within the laborers 
subset of the blue collar group, and as compared with whites they were 
apportioned more to lower level nondomestic service occupations. 
Black-white variation in involuntary separations was at a maximum in the 
ease of nondomestic service workers: 5 percent of the blacks moved 
involuntarily, while forced movement was nonexistent among whites. 

Beyond that, there are noticeable differences in the blue collar and 
clerical/sales categories. 


Because of the strong association between 1968 occupation and 
interfirm movement, on the one hand, and between occupation and many other 
correlates of job changing, on the other, 1968 occupation group is used 
as a control variable in most of the subsequent analysis. 


Education 


There is a negative association between level of education and the 
probability of a young woman's having changed employers involuntarily 
between 1968 and 1970 (Table 3.1). On the other hand, voluntary quit 
rates were higher for women with high school diplomas than for those 
without diplomas. Similarly, for whites involuntary separations occurred 
less frequently among the better educated, and voluntary changes were 
more likely among those who went to college than among those who did not. 
These relationships are most apparent among young white women who were in 
professional, technical or managerial positions in 1968. 


“Roderick and Davis, Years for Decision, 2:28. 
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With years of education controlled, it can be seen that the greater 
overall mobility rate for the blacks is a function of the more frequent 
movement of black young women with 12 or fewer years of education. Black 
college women changed employers at about the same rate as did their white 
counterparts. The fact that respondents with college experience had the 
highest rates of mobility among whites but the lowest rates among blacks 
probably reflects the increased opportunities to move that accompany 
higher education for whites and the increased opportunities to stay 
(i.e., the reduced incidence of involuntary termination) that accompany 
higher education for blacks. 


Length of Service in 1968 Job 


Most studies have shown an inverse relationship between length of 
service with an employer and the likelihood of leaving that employer. In 
part, this is because the identification of the most obvious 
incompatibilities occurs early in the employment relationship. Another 
factor contributing to the negative association is the economic and 
social-psychological ties which build up over time. Finally, certain 
institutional arrangements, such as union rules regarding layoff, 
operate to make mobility less likely with increasing service. 


For the young women under consideration here, tenure and interfirm 
movement are related in the hypothesized manner (Table 3.2). Among 
whites, substantial reductions in mobility show up after one and four 
years of service. Moreover, the general negative relationship between 
tenure and movement is apparent within each occupational group with 
enough sample cases for confident analysis. Voluntary employer change is 
a monotonically decreasing function of service for whites. Blacks with 
one to two years tenure and those with less than one year were equally 
likely to have quit, however. No systematic pattern of reported 
involuntary movement exists for either blacks or whites. 


One remaining set of intercolor variations merits attention. 
Whereas the overall mobility rate for blacks with less than one year of 
service is about one-third greater than that for whites with similar 
service (69 versus 53 percent), voluntary movement was about equal 
(36 versus 34 percent). Involuntary job changing for blacks exceeded 
that for whites most noticeably among respondents with one to two years 
of service. 


Prospective Interfirm Mobility 


In the 1968 interview, employed young women were asked what the 
wage or salary would have to be to induce them to take a job with a 
different employer in the same line of work and in the same labor market 
area in which they were then employed. The question was designed to 
identify propensity to respond to perceived wage differentials among 
jobs. In the second volume of this series it was reported that those 
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Table 3.2 Proportion Making At Least One Change of Employer between 1968 
and 1970, by Reason for Leaving 1968 Job, 1968 Occupation Group, 
Length of Service in 1968 Job and Color® 


Percent changing 


Total 
oluntarily ae 


Total 
number 
(thousands ) 


Occupation and length of 
service on 1968 job 


(years ) 


Professional/managerial 


Less than 1 
1 or more 
Clerical/sales 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 
Blue collar 
Less than 1 
1 or more 
All occupations® 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3-4 


5 or more 


on 
i fo 


wv 


OW O OO 


OnNnOF FPF FPOW 
= 


Professional/managerial 


Less than 1 
1 or more 
Clerical/sales 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3 or more 
Blue collar 
Less than 1 
1 or more a 
All occupations 
Less than 1 
1-2 
3-4 


5 or more 


a See Table 3.1, n. b. 

b Respondents whose reason for changing could not be categorized as voluntary 
or involuntary. 

ec Includes occupation groups not shown separately. 

ad Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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whose responses to the 1968 question had classified them as highly 
mobile3 were most likely to have changed jobs between 1968 and 1969. 

It was noted, however, that the relationship was a relatively weak one 
and it was suggested that involuntary movers (who could not be identified 
at that time) might be partially responsible for the absence of a 
stronger positive relation. 


Here (Table 3.3) we show the rates of voluntary job changing between 
1968 and 1970 in relation to the 1968 measure of propensity to move. The 
relationship is positive and monotonic and, for those categories which 
allow comparison, stronger for blacks than for whites. Overall, "highly 
mobile" blacks made voluntary job changes at a rate 5 percentage points 
greater than that of their white counterparts. This is largely 
attributable, however, to the intercolor difference in occupational 
distribution, for, among clerical and sales workers classified as "highly 
mobile," white women were half again as likely as black to have changed 
employers voluntarily (35 versus 20 percent). The black-white difference 
in voluntary movement is smaller among the "moderately mobile." 


Comparison of Residence, 1968 to 1970 


Before turning to an examination of the relation between interfirm 
and geographic mobility among employed young women, it may be useful to 
say a word about the extent of migration among the total group of 
respondents who were out of school at all three survey dates. By 1970, 
24 percent of the whites and 20 percent of the blacks had moved to a 
county different from that in which they had lived in 1968. For both 
color groups, migration by young women is related to changes in marital 
status. As would be expected, the highest rates are for respondents 
who were married for the first time between 1968 and 1970. An interesting 
intercolor difference is that the least geographically mobile whites were 
young women who had not yet married by 1970, whereas for blacks the least 
mobile were those who were married at the time of both Surveys. This 
difference may reflect the greater geographic mobility of married young 
white men than of their black counterparts. 


She categories of prospective interfirm mobility are defined as 
follows: Highly mobile--would change jobs for a wage increase of less 
than 10 percent; Moderately mobile--would change jobs for a wage increase 
of 10 percent or more; Immobile--would not change job for any conceivable 
wage increase. 


Pere eick and Davis, Years for Decision, 2:33-34. 


?Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds, 3:97. 
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Table 3.3 Proportion Making At Least One Voluntary Change of Employer 
between 1968 and 1970, by 1968 Occupation Group, Prospective 
Interfirm Mobility in 1968 and Color; Wage and Salary 
Workers 1968 


Occupation on 1968 job and Percent Total Percent 
prospective interfirm changing number changing 
mobility® ily||(thousands )| voluntarily 


Clerical/sales 
Highly mobile 
Moderately mobile 
Immobile he 
Total or average 


Blue collar 
Highly mobile 
Moderately mobile 
Immobile rs 
Total or average 
All occupations 
Highly mobile 
Moderately mobile 
Immobile 
Total or average 


a Prospective interfirm mobility as of 1968 was determined by responses of 
wage and salary workers to a hypothetical job offer. The categories shown 
are defined as follows: Highly mobile--would change jobs for a wage 
increase of less than 10 percent; Moderately mobile--would change jobs for 
a wage increase of 10 percent or more; Immobile--would not change job for 
any conceivable wage increase. 

b See Table 3.1, n. b. 

c Percent includes those who were, in 1968, undecided about their job 
mobility, e.g., could not specify the wage at which they would change. 

dad Includes occupations not shown separately. 

e Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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As would be expected, there is a pronounced positive relationship 
between interfirm and interarea migration rate. Fully one-third of the 
white and one-fifth of the black young women who had changed employers 
had a different county of residence in 1970 from that of 1968 (Table 3.4). 
However, it is also interesting to note that interarea movement among 
whites is by no means negligible even for those who do not change 
employers. Among those with the same employer in 1968 and 1970, 8 percent 
had nevertheless changed their county of residence during the two-year 
period. These probably were mainly cases of residential change unrelated 
to job change, because geographic transfers with the same company are 
prominent only among professional/managerial personnel who constitute a 
small portion of the group under study. The data also indicate that 
voluntary job changers were more likely than those who changed 
involuntarily to have moved from one county to another. For the young 
women under consideration here, then, loss of a job does not appear to 
have resulted in relocation to any appreciable extent. 


Change in Marital Status, 1968 to 1970 


Our hypothesis was that young women whose marital status changed 
between 1968 and 1970 would be more likely to change employers than those 
whose marital status did not change over this time period. Those who 
married could be expected to have changed jobs because of a geographic 
relocation, a switch from full-time to part-time work, or an alteration 
in work schedules. 


Our expectations were met for both color groups (Table 3.5). 
Fifty-four percent of the white young women who married between 1968 
and 1970 were with a different employer in 1970 than in 1968./’ This 
compares with 41 percent of those married in both years and 38 percent 
of those who had never married by the time of the 1970 survey. Virtually 
none of this difference can be attributed to differentials in involuntary 
movement; voluntary changes account for the bulk of the variation. Among 
blacks also, the respondents who were married between 1968 and 1970 
exhibit the highest rate of job changing. As is true for whites, this 
derives almost entirely from a higher voluntary quit rate among those who 
married during the two-year period. 


Those whose marital status went from married to nonmarried may 
also have changed because of geographic relocation or because of a switch 
from part-time to full-time work. We are unable to identify this group 
because of the manner in which the tabulations were specified. 

Txpout four-fifths of those who married between 1968 and 1970 
actually married for the first time, i.e., had never been married prior 


to 1968. 


LO 
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Table 3.4 Migration Rate between 1968 and 1970," by 1968 Occupation 
Group, Interfirm Movement 1968-1970 and Colorb 


Occupation of 1968 job 
and interfirm movement 


1968-1970 


Professional/managerial 
Same employer 1 -1970 
Different employer® 

Voluntary change 


Clerical/sales 


Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer‘ 
Voluntary change 
Reason NA 
Blue collar 
Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer 
All occupations 
Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer© 
Voluntary change 
Reason NA: 


Migration 
rate® 


The migration rate is defined as the proportion whose residence in 1970 
was in a different county (or SMSA) from their 1968 residence. 


See Table 3.1, n. b. 


Includes all changers, irrespective of reason for changing. 
Includes occupation groups not shown separately. 


Rate not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 3.5 Proportion Making At Least One Change of Employer between 
1968 and 1970, by Reason for Leaving 1968 Job, Comparison 
of Marital Status 1968 and 1970 and Color® 


Percent changing Total 


Comparison of marital Total 
status 1968 and 1970 number — voluntarily] Involuntarily| NAP 
(thousands ) 


WHITES 


758 27 
787 ak 


Married both years® 
Never married 1970 
Nonmarried,? 1968 
married 1970 
Other 


NM W 
= 
te 
rar 


Married both years® 
Never married 1970 
Nonmarried ,* 1968 
married 1970 
Other 


Bmeveeelaplers..saneab. 

b Respondents whose reason for changing could not be classified as 
either voluntary or involuntary. 

c The term "married" refers to those who were married, husband present. 

d The term "nonmarried" refers to those who were anything other than 
married, husband present. In this particular table, more than four-fifths 
of the nonmarried women were, in fact, never married prior to 1968. 
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nom CONSEQUENCES OF INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 
Change in ccererion. 


Not surprisingly, occupational change is far more common among 
young women who change employers than among those who do not. Overall, 
white women were three times as likely to change occupations if they 
made an interfirm shift than if they did not (Table 3.6). The 
corresponding ratio for blacks is 5 to 1. However, intrafirm movement 
is certainly not closed to these young women, as is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly one-tenth of those staying with the same employer did 
change major occupational assignments. Overall, young black women 
appear to be more likely than white to change occupations when they make 
an interfirm shift (49 versus 30 percent). However, this difference is 
not independent of 1968 occupation. First, the intercolor difference 
does not prevail among those who were in blue collar jobs in 1968. 
Second, tabulations not shown here suggest that a virtually complete 
withdrawal of these young black women from domestic service jobs between 
1968 and 1970 accounts for a large part of the intercolor difference in 
the rate of interfirm occupational change. 


Change in Hourly Rate of Pay, 1968 to 1970 


The relative wage increases accruing to young women who changed 
employers were substantially greater than the increments received by 
respondents who remained with the same employer over the two-year period 
(Table 3.7). Although this differential is larger among whites (54 versus 
26 percent), the relationship also is relatively strong for blacks 
(37 versus 22 percent). Differences between whites and blacks in the 
effect of interfirm mobility upon wage change explain a major portion. of 
the overall intercolor variation in wage changes. The relative increase 
going to white young women who changed firms was 17 percentage points 
higher than that for blacks, whereas among nonchangers the advantage to 
whites was just 4 percentage points. Involuntary separation from the 1968 
employer was not of sufficient magnitude within either color group to 
permit comparison of the wage experiences of voluntary and involuntary 
job changers. 


Acquisition of Occupational Training, 1968 to 1970 


Interfirm mobility and the acquisition of occupational training are 
positively related for blacks but unrelated for whites (Table 3.8). 
Nearly one-third of the young black women who changed employers between 
1968 and 1970 acquired occupational training during that period, as 


oaeevpe cons! change is measured here by comparison of incumbency, 
in 1968 and 1970, in the following six occupational categories: 
Professional, technical/managerial; Clerical/sales; Blue collar; Domestic 
service; Nondomestic service; and Farm. 
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Table 3.6 Proportion Changing Occupation Group* between 1968 and 1970, 
by 1968 Occupation Group, Interfirm Movement 1968-1970 and 
Color 


Occupation of 1968 job 
and interfirm movement 


1968-1970 


Professional/managerial 
Same employer 1960-1970 
Different employer® 

Voluntary change 


Clerical/sales 


Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer® 
Voluntary change 
Reason NA 
Blue collar 
Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer“ 
All occupations 
Same employer 1968-1970 
Different employer® 
Voluntary change 
Reason NA 


Occupation change is defined here by comparison, in 1968 and 1970, of 
incumbency in the following groups: Professional/managerial, Clerical/ 
Sales, Blue collar, Domestic Service, Nondomestic Service, and Farm. 
see Table 3.1, n.b. 

Includes all changers, irrespective of reason for changing. 

Includes occupations not shown separately. 

Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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compared with only 12 percent of those who remained with the same firm. 
For whites, fully one-third of both the movers and the nonmovers received 
training. Although the acquisition of training varies with 1968 occupation, 
the intercolor difference seems to persist within occupational groups. 
This intercolor variation may in part reflect black-white differences in 
the nature and/or sources of training and is consistent with our findings 
on intercolor differences in occupation changes which accompany interfirm 
shifts. For example, the source of training may be more likely to be 
outside the firm for blacks than for whites, and it may be more frequently 
associated with interfirm mobility among whites than among blacks. The 
small number of involuntary separations precludes a comparison of the 
training received by voluntary and involuntary job changers. 


Comparison of Job Satisfaction, 1968 to 1970 


One criterion of the "success" of a job shift--at least from the 
point of view of the employee--is the change in job satisfaction which 
accompanies it. According to this measure, job changes between 1968 and 
1970 appear to have been "successful" for both whites and blacks 
(Table 3.9). 


First, as would be anticipated, more of the changers than of the 
nonchangers did in fact experience some revision of job attitudes over 
the period. This difference was somewhat greater for blacks than for 
whites. The proportions of black and white job changers reporting a 
change in job attitude did not differ greatly (83 versus 87 percent), 
while the fraction of whites who did not change jobs and who reported a 
change in attitude was half again as great as for the blacks (60 versus 
4O percent). Second, decidedly more of the young women who left than 
of those who remained with their 1968 employers reported that they liked 
their 1970 jobs better than they had liked their 1968 jobs. Again, the 
difference among blacks exceeded that among whites. Whereas whites and 
blacks who made interfirm moves were equally likely to report increased 
satisfaction, whites who did not move were much more likely to do so than 
their black counterparts. Finally, the proportion who were less satisfied 
in 1970 than in 1968 was approximately the same for nonchangers as LOR 
changers. 


By and large these relationships persist when 1968 occupation is 
controlled, although there are a few notable exceptions. Among clerical 
and sales workers, irrespective of interfirm movement, satisfaction was 
more likely to decline among blacks than among whites. Among those who 
were blue collar workers in 1968 who did not change jobs, young black 
women exhibit much more stable attitudes than their white counterparts. 
Indeed, this may account for the much greater rate of job changing among 
blacks than whites in this group. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SUMMARY 


L INTRODUC TION 


With the 1970 wave of interviews, we have completed about one-half 
of the data collection for our longitudinal survey of young women who 
were between the ages of 14 and 24 when the study began. Of the pals) 
members of the sample originally interviewed, more than nine in ten 
(93.3 percent of the whites and 90.8 percent of the blacks ) were 
reinterviewed in 1970. Among whites there is no single predominant 
cause of attrition, although the rate of leaving the sample was higher 
between 1969 and 1970 than between 1968 and 1969. Among blacks the 
principal reason for noninterview (accounting for more than half of the 
total attrition) has been an inability to locate the respondent. All in 
all, the small rate of attrition from the sample appears to have 
introduced very little distortion into our findings. 


The purpose of this progress report has been to examine the 
magnitudes and patterns of change in some personal, educational and 
labor market characteristics of the young women up to the time of the 
1970 interview. The following observations indicate the substantial 
amount of change during the 24-month period: (1) one-fifth of the young 
women made a change in their school enrollment status; (2) about one-fifth 
of the women who were "never married" by 1968 were married by 1970; 

(3) slightly more than 10 percent of the women who were childless in 
1968 had one or more children by 1970; (4) among those who were 
nonstudents from 1968 to 1970, more than one in five changed county (or 
SMSA) of residence at least once; (5) among those continuously enrolled 
in high school, more than one-fourth revised their educational goal 
between 1968 and 1970. 


II CHANGES IN PLANS FOR AGE 35, 1968 TO 1970 


Exemplary of the volatility which characterizes women in their late 
teens and early twenties is the fact that about two-fifths of them altered 
their plans for age 35. The changes in plans overwhelmingly indicate a 
shift toward intending to work at age 35. Young women who were enrolled 
in school throughout the period were more likely than others to have 
changed their plans toward working and less likely to have altered their 
plans toward the housewife-mother role. All of these results apply 
equally to whites and blacks (p. 17). These patterns of change probably 
reflect in part the growth in the women's liberation movement during the 
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period and continuation of the trend of declining fertility expectations. 
In any event, the revised plans of the young women are entirely consistent 
with currently observed rates of labor force participation among women 

35 to 44 years of age. 


In general, the occupational aspirations of those young women who 
plan to be working at age 35 are very high. Although the educational 
attainment of those planning to work is above average for this age group, 
the expressed occupational aspirations still appear to be rather 
unrealistic. For example, among the out-of-school young women with work 
experience, more than one-third aspire to professional, technical or 
managerial positions at age 35. In contrast, only about one-fifth of the 
currently employed women 35 to 39 years of age occupy those kinds of jobs. 
Finally, it appears that there is a positive relationship between the 
realism of aspirations and level of educational attainment, and that this 
relationship is stronger among black than among white women (p. 20). 


ee CHANGES IN IABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The women in the cohort who have been out of school continuously 
since the surveys began evidence substantial change in labor force 
participation over the course of the 24-month period. Measured in terms 
of survey-week rates and average weeks worked per year, there was a 
regular decline in labor force participation from 1968 to 1970, for 
whites and blacks alike (p. 24). Perhaps equally as interesting as the 
relationship described above is the magnitude of mobility into and out 
of the labor market. Whereas the participation rate in any one of the 
survey weeks was about three-fifths, only two-fifths of the women were 
labor force participants at all three survey dates. As would be expected, 
the rates of (re)entrance and withdrawal exhibit strong associations with 
changes in marital status. For example, among young white women who were 
nonmarried and in the labor force in 1968, 30 percent of those who married 
by 1970 withdrew from the labor force as compared to only 4 percent of 
those who remained unmarried. As another example, among young black 
women who were married and out of the labor force in 1968, 47 percent of 
those whose marriages dissolved by 1970 (re)entered the labor force as 
compared to 29 percent of those whose marriages stayed intact (p. 26). 
Finally, the data indicate that the accumulation of human capital via 
occupational training outside of regular school is positively related to 
increased labor force participation by young women (p. 27). 


The unemployment experiences of these young women during the 1968-70 
period reflect the effects of several forces, including the increased 
personal knowledge of the labor market and the general deterioration of 
the economic environment. Although education is seen to be inversely 
related to unemployment, the former exhibits no systematic association 
with changes in unemployment experience (p. 29). The data do offer 
support for the hypothesis that labor force entrance (or re-entrance ) 
frequently involves considerable time in job search. 
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TV: INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 1968 TO 1970 


Interfirm mobility is the final aspect of the two-year labor market 
experience examined in this report. Among young women who were nonstudents 
and employed at each survey date, 4h percent of the whites and 55 percent 
of the blacks changed employers at least once between 1968 and 1970 Goby SGUE 
About two-thirds of the whites who changed firms did so voluntarily while 
the corresponding fraction for blacks is just under three-fifths. 


The data for both color groups offer strong support for the 
generalization that interfirm movement declines sharply with increasing 
job tenure. For example, among whites, those with less than one year's 
service in the 1968 job were more than three times as likely as those 
with five or more years of service to change jobs voluntarily (34 versus 
10 percent) (p. 36). The relationship between tenure and mobility 
continues to prevail when occupation is controlled, even though there 
is considerable interoccupational variation in the rate of employer 
changing. 


Several other correlates of interfirm movement also have been 
identified. First, our measure of mobility propensity (based on a 
hypothetical-job-offer question in 1968) shows a monotonic positive 
relationship with the actual rate of voluntary job changing (poes6, 50). 

| A change in marital status was also seen to be associated with the 

| probability of interfirm movement. For example, among young white women, 
| those who married between 1968 and 1970 were half again as likely to have 
. changed employers as were those who remained unmarried (p. 40). Not 

| unexpectedly, a strong relationship was observed between interfirm and 

| interarea movement. Fully one-third of the white and one-fifth of the 

| black young women who had changed employers had a different county of 

| residence in 1970 from that of 1968. Interestingly, among whites but 
not blacks, the extent of interarea movement by those who stayed with 
the same firm is not negligible (p. 40). 


- Four additional variables which are found to be correlated with 
interfirm movement are occupational change, relative change in hourly 
rate of pay, acquisition of occupational training (pp. 43, 47), and 

| change in job satisfaction. Overall, whites were three times and blacks 
| were five times as likely to change occupations if they made an interfirm 
shift as if they did not (p. 43). For both color groups the average 
percentage increase in hourly wage was substantially greater among job 
changers than among the immobile (p. 43). Finally, decidedly more of 
the young women who left than of those who remained with their 1968 
employers reported that they liked their 1970 jobs better than they had 
| liked their 1968 jobs (p. 47). These differences in attitudes were 
especially pronounced among the voluntary changers. 
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APPENDIXES 


AGE 


ATTRITION 


APPENDIX A 


GLOSSARY 


Age of respondent as of last birthday prior to January 1, 1970. 


RATE 

The attrition rate between year x and year y is the proportion 
of respondents interviewed in year x who were not reinterviewed, 
for whatever reason, in year y. 


CLASS OF WORKER 


COLOR 


Wage and Salary Worker 
A person working for a rate of pay per time-unit, 
' commission, tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for 
@ private employer or any government unit. 
Self-employed Worker 
A person working in her own unincorporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit 
or fees. 
Unpaid Family Worker 
A person working without pay on a farm or in 4 business 
operated by a member of the household to whom she is 
related by blood or marriage. 


In this report the term "blacks" refers only to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians. Other races are not shown 
separately. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 


Total number of years of regular school that the respondent 
would like to achieve. 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


EMPLOYED: 


See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


ENTRANCE RATE 


The survey-week labor force participation rate in year "x + 1" 
(or "x + 2") of those who were out of the labor force in 
year My" 


GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY: See MIGRATION 


é 
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HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Orientation and goal of high school courses, usually related 
to future educational or occupational plans. Categories used 
are college preparatory, vocational, commercial, and general. 


HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school completed are denoted 9-11, 12, 
13-15, etc. 


HOURLY RATE OF PAY 
Hourly compensation in dollars for work performed. Self-employed 
are excluded because of the problems encountered in attempting 
to allocate their earnings among wages and other kinds of 
returns. When a time unit other than hours was reported, 
hourly rates were computed by first converting the reported 
figure into a weekly rate and then dividing by the number of 
hours usually worked per week. 


INTERFIRM MOVE 
Respondents who were employed at the time of the 1968, 1969 
and 1970 surveys are considered to have made an interfirm 
move if the 1968 and 1969 employers were different and/or if 
the 1969 and 1970 employers were different. Intervening 
moves are ignored in the sense that, for example, if a 
respondent left the 1968 employer and returned to that 
employer by the time of the 1969 survey, she is coded as 
having not made an interfirm move. 


INVOLUNTARY JOB CHANGE(R) 
A change of employer occasioned by the respondent being 
discharged or permanently laid off. 


JOB ATTACHMENT: See PROSPECTIVE INTERFIRM MOBILITY 


JOB, CURRENT OR LAST 
For those respondents who were employed during the survey 
week: the job held during the survey week. For those 
respondents who were either unemployed or out of the labor 
force during the survey week: the most recent job. 


JOB SATISFACTION 

The degree of satisfaction workers feel toward their current 
jobs was measured in 1968 and 1970 by a question asked of 
employed out-of-school youth: "How do you feel about the 
job you have now? Do you like it very much, like it fairly 
well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?" Change 
in job satisfaction between 1968 and 1970 was measured by 
comparing the responses to the two questions. 
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LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either employed or unemployed 

during the survey week: 

Employed 
All respondents who during the survey week were 
either (1) "at work"--those who did any work for 
pay or profit or worked without pay for 15 hours 
or more on a family farm or business; or (2) "with 
a job but not at work"--those who did not work and 
were not looking for work, but had a job or 
business from which they were temporarily absent 
because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons. 

Unemployed 
All respondents who did not work at all during 
the survey week and (1) either were looking or 
had looked for a job in the four-week period 
prior to the survey; (2) were waiting to be 
recalled to a job from which they were laid off; 
or (3) waiting to report to a new job within 30 
days. 

Out of Labor Force 
All respondents who were neither employed nor unemployed 
during the survey week. 


LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 
The proportion of the total civilian noninstitutional population 
or of a subgroup of that population classified as "in the 
labor force." 


LENGTH OF SERVICE IN 1968 JOB 
The total number of years spent by the respondent in her 
current job at the time of the 1968 survey. 


MARITAL STATUS 
Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married, husband present; married, husband absent; divorced; 
separated; widowed; and never married. The term "married" 
refers only to those who are married with husband present; 
"nonmarried" is a combination of all other categories. 


MENTAL ABILITY 
The stanine score assigned to a respondent based on a 
standardized measure of intellectual ability, where the latter 
was derived from information provided by the most recent 
(as of 1968) secondary school attended by the respondent. 
Stanine scores represent a condensation of a normal distribution 
into the following nine categories: 9 = highest 4 percent, 
8 = next 7 percent, 7 = next 12 percent, 6 = next 17 percent, 
5 = middle 20 percent, 4 = next 17 percent, 3 = next 12 
percent, 2 = next 7 percent, 1 = lowest 4 percent. 
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MIGRATION, 1968 TO 1970 


This variable is based upon a comparison of county (or SMSA) 
of residence in the survey weeks of 1968 and 1969. Thus, 
migration is defined as a situation in which the county (or 
SMSA) of residence differs between those two periods, and 
ignores intervening moves and returns that may have occurred. 


NONSTUDENT 


All respondents not enrolled in regular school at the time 
of the survey. 


OCCUPATION 


The major occupation groups are the 10 one-digit classes 
used by the Bureau of the Census in the 1960 Census, with 
the addition of breaking the service workers into two groups, 
domestic and nondomestic. The occupational groupings are: 
white collar (professional and technical workers; managers, 
officials, and proprietors; clerical workers; and sales 
workers); blue collar (craftsmen and foremen, operatives, 

and nonfarm laborers) ; service (domestic and nondomestic); 
and farm (farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers). 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents 
include government, unions, and business enterprises. A 
training course sponsored by a company must last at least 
six weeks to be considered a "program." 


OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


A maximum employment of 34 hours per week. The two ways 


in which this measure is used are: (1) actual number of 
hours worked during the survey weey. at all jobs; (2) usual 
number of hours worked per week on current or last job. 


PLANS FOR AGE 35 
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Response to the question of what the respondent would like 


to be doing when she is 35 years old. The answers are coded 


as follows: working (including the three-digit occupation 
code of the desired job); married, keeping house, raising a 
family; don't know; and other. 


et ee ee 


PROSPECTIVE INTERFIRM MOBILITY 
Relative increase in hourly rate of pay for which an employed 
respondent would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of 
employment in the same line of work with a different employer 
in the same local labor market area. The responses are 
grouped into three categories--i.e., Highly mobile (would 
change jobs for less than a 10 percent increase in wages ); 
Moderately mobile (would change jobs for a wage increase of 
10 percent or more); and Immobile (would not change jobs for 
any conceivable wage increase). 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 
An indication of whether or not the respondent is presently 


enrolled in regular school. 


SELF-EMPLOYED: See CLASS OF WORKER 


SURVEY WEEK 
For convenience, the term "survey week" is used to denote 


the calendar week preceding the date of interview. In the 
conventional parlance of the Bureau of the Census, it means 
the "reference week." 


TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 
Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from business or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance ) 
received in 1968 by any family member living in the household 
during the survey week. Income of nonrelatives living in the 


household is not included. 


UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 
The proportion of the labor force classified as unemployed. 


UNPAID FAMILY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 


VOLUNTARY JOB CHANGE(R) 
A change of employer occasioned by the respondent's having 


quit for any reason, including personal health, dislike of 
wages, working conditions or supervision, etc. 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 


WITHDRAWAL RATE 
The proportion of those in the labor force in year "x" who 


were out of the labor force in year "x + 1" (or "x + 20) s 
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APPENDIX B* 


APPENDIX FOR SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING, AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 


The Survey of Work Experience of Young Women is one of four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Manpower Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. These four surveys constitute the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. 


The Sample Design 


The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multistage 
probability sample located in 235 sample areas comprising 485 counties 
and independent cities representing every State and the District of 
Columbia. The 235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the 
nation's counties and independent cities into about 1,900 primary 
sampling units (PSU's) and further forming 235 strata of one or more 
PSU's that are relatively homogeneous according to socioeconomic 
characteristics. Within each of the strata a single PSU was selected 
to represent the stratum. Within each PSU a probability sample of 
housing units was selected to represent the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population. 


Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
statistics for Negroes and other races, households in predominantly 
Negro and other race enumeration districts (ED's) were selected at a 
rate three times that for households in predominantly white ED's. The 
sample was designed to provide approximately 5,000 interviews for each 
of the four surveys--about 1,500 Negroes and other races and 3,500 
whites. When this requirement was examined in light of the expected 
number of persons in each age-sex color group it was found that 
approximately 42,000 households would be required in order to find the 
requisite number of Negroes and other races in each age-sex group. 


An initial sample of about 42,000 housing units was selected and 
a screening interview took place in March and April 1966. Of this 
number about 7,500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons 
whose usual residence was elsewhere, changed from residential use, or 


* This appendix was prepared by Carrol B. Kindel of the 
Longitudinal Surveys Branch, Demographic Surveys Division, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 
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demolished. On the other hand, about 900 additional units were found 
which had been created within existing living space or had been changed 
from what was previously nonresidential space. Thus, 35,360 housing 
units were available for interview; of these, usable information was 
collected for 34,662 households, a completion rate of 98.0 percent. 


Following the initial interview and screening operation, the 
sample was rescreened in the fall of 1966, immediately prior to the 
first Survey of Work Experience of Males 14 to 24. For the rescreening 
operation, the sample was stratified by the presence or absence of a 
lr to 24-year-old woman in the household. The rescreened sample was 
used to designate 5,533 young women age 14 to 24 as of January 1, 1968, 
to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These were sampled 
differentially within four strata: whites in white ED's (i.e., ED's 
which contained predominantly white households), Negroes and other 
races in white ED's, whites in Negro and other race ED's, and Negroes 
and other races in Negro and other race ED's. 


The Field Work 


About 325 interviewers were assigned to the survey. Preference 
in the selection of interviewers was given to those who had had 
experience on one of the other longitudinal surveys. However, because 
many of the procedures and the labor force and socioeconomic concepts 
used in this survey were the same as those used in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), each interviewer was required to have prior CPS experience. 
In this way the quality of the interviews was increased while the time 
and costs of training were decreased. 


Training for the interviewers consisted of a home study package 
which included a reference manual explaining the purpose, procedures 
and concepts used in the survey and the home study exercises, a set of 
questions based on points explained in the manual. In addition to the 
home study package, there was a one-day classroom training session which 
all interviewers were required to attend. A week prior to the interviewer 
training session, a classroom training session was held for the survey 
supervisors. The survey supervisors, in turn, conducted the interviewer 
training sessions using a verbatim training guide which contained lecture 
material plus a number of structured practice interviews designed to 
familiarize interviewers with the questionnaire. All training materials 
were prepared by the Bureau staff and reviewed by the Manpower 
Administration and the Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio 
State University. Professional members of the participating organizations 
observed both the training sessions and the actual interviewing. 


Training of interviewers was held in each Data Collection Center 
beginning the week of January 27, 1970. The Data Collection Centers 
were not instructed to hold classroom training on a particular day, 
rather each office scheduled training during that week at its own 
convenience taking into consideration other survey commitments. 
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Interviewing began immediately following the training session and 
continued through March 1970. This is a longer time than usually 
permitted for Census Surveys. Several factors accounted for the length 
of the interviewing period: 


1. Most of the respondents were attending school and/or working. 
Therefore, they were only available for interviewing during 
limited times of the day. 


2. The requirement that all interviewers have CPS experience 
caused some delay since the interviewers devoted about one 
week per month to the CPS. 


3. A year had elapsed since our last contact with the respondent 
so those respondents who had moved in the past year had to be 
relocated by the interviewer. Also some respondents had 
married so their last names were different from the name we 
had listed for them. 


A full edit to check the quality of the completed questionnaires 
was done by Data Collection Center staffs. The edit consisted of 
reviewing each questionnaire from beginning to end to determine if the 
entries were complete and consistent and whether the skip instructions 
were being followed. If there were minor problems, the interviewer was 
contacted by phone, told of her error and asked to contact the respondent 
for further clarification. For more serious problems, the interviewer 
was retrained, either totally or in part, and the questionnaire was 
returned to her for completion. 


The final completion rate for interviews is given in the tables 
below. 


In 1968, of the 5,533 respondents originally selected, 5,477 were 
found to be eligible for interview and 5,159 were actually interviewed. 


Summary of 1968 Interview 


Total Total Noninterviews 
eligible interviews 
for 
interview 


james of 
cases 5 477 


Percent of 
workload 100.0 


Percent of 
noninterviews 


i 
The 5,159 young women who were interviewed in 1968 constituted the | 

panel for the 1969 survey. The noninterviews were not included because 
there would be no base year data for them. Of the 5,159 eligible sample 
persons, 4,930 were actually interviewed. The table below gives detailed } 
t 


noninterview information: 


Summa of) Interview 


Noninterviews 


Total] Refused] Unable | Deceased} All | 

other | 

=| ee a 
h, 


fmm ot | | | wa 
cases 5.159 h ,930 9 9 17 | 
95.6 an 2,2 Less 0.3 

than 

0.1 | 

oe 


Percent of 
workload 


Percent of 
noninterviews 


Ea 
eo Socal leds |e a 


If a respondent was a nonresponse in 1969 for reasons other than 
refused, another attempt was made in 1970 to obtain a response from her. 
A total of 5,059 young women were eligible for interview in 1970, (5,159 
minus 98 refusals and 2 deceased in 1969). 


The table below shows more detailed noninterview information: 


Sumary of 1970 Interview 


Noninterviews 


Total] Refused|Unable | Deceased} All 
other 
amas | Ts SIE 
cases 5,059 4 766 293 7h 136 TE 
arses or | lle adden [oad 
Workload 5 OW he 5 ral: OH: 133 
coe deont [uml eye. | ata: eam 


Interviewed/ Interviewed 


Percent of 
noninterviews 
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Estimating Methods 


The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multistage 
ratio estimate. The first step was the assignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight which took into account the over-representation of 
Negro and other race strata, the rescreening procedure and the sampling 
fraction of the stratum from which it was selected. The sample drawn 
from the white stratum was selected at an eight out of nine ratio, while 
the selection for the sample for the Negro and other race stratum was 
at a seven out of eight ratio. Thus, from the Survey of Work Experience 
of Females 14 to 24, there were eight different base weights reflecting 
the differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e., white ED's 
versus Negro and other race ED's) during both the rescreening and 
selection operations. 


1. Noninterview Adjustment 


The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for whom no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusals or unavailability for other 
reasons. This adjustment was made separately for each of twenty-four 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), by residence (urban, rural farm, rural nonfarm), by 
color (white, Negro and other races). 


2. Ratio Estimates 


The distribution of the population selected for the sample may 
differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole, in 
such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates can be 
substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the known 
distribution of these population characteristics.1 This was 
accomplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 


a. First-Stage Ratio Estimation 


This is a procedure in which the sample proportions were 
adjusted to the known 1960 Census data on the color-residence 
distribution of the population. This step took into account 
the differences existing at the time of the 1960 Census between 


af See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 7, "The 
Current Population Survey--A Report on Methodology," Washington, D.C., 
1963, for a more detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 
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the color-residence distribution for the nation and for the 
sample areas. 


b. Second-Stage Ratio Estimation 


In this final step, the sample proportions were adjusted to 
independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 
population by age and color. These estimates were prepared by 
carrying forward the most recent Census data (1960) to take 
account of subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and 
migration between the United States and other peste RSE The 
adjustment was made by color within five age groupings: 14 to 
15, 16 to 17, 18 to 19, 20 to 21, and 22 to eh. 


After this step, each sample person has a weight which 
remains unchanged throughout the five-year life of the survey. 
The universe of study was thus fixed at the time of interview 
for the first cycle. No reweighting of the sample is made 
after subsequent cycles since the group of interviewed persons 
is an unbiased sample of the population group (in this case, 
civilian noninstitutionalized females age 14 to 24) in existence 
at the time of the first cycle only. 


Coding and Editing 


Most of the data could be punched directly from the questionnaire, 
since many of the answers were numerical entries or in the form of 
precoded categories. However, the Bureau's standard occupation and 
industry codes which are used in the monthly CPS were also used for the 
job description questions and these codes are assigned clerically. In 
addition, the answers for all the "open-ended" questions had to be 
clerically coded, using categories which were previously developed in 
conjunction with the Center from hand tallies of a subsample of completed 
questionnaires from previous longitudinal surveys which contained the 
same questions. 


The consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
computer. A modification of the CPS edit was used for the parts of the 
questionnaire which were similar to CPS; separate consistency checks were 
performed for all the other sections. None of the edits included an 
allocation routine which was dependent on averages or random information 
from outside sources, since such allocated data could not be expected to 


2 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 352, November 18, 1966, for a description of the 
methods used in preparing these independent population estimates. 
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to be consistent with data from subsequent surveys. However, where the 
answer to a question was obvious from others in the questionnaire, the 
missing answer was assigned to the item. For example, item 62a ("Is 

it necessary for you to make any regular arrangements for the care of 
your child(ren) while you are working?" ) was blank, but legitimate 
entries appeared in item 62b and 62c ("What arrangements have you made?" 
and "What is the cost of these child care arrangements?"), a "Yes" was 
inserted in 62a since 62b and c could have been filled only if the 
answer to 62a was "Yes." Therefore, the assumption was made that either 
the key punch operator had failed to punch the item or the interviewer 


had failed to record it. 
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APPENDIX C 


SAMPLING VARIATION 


As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
subject to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to 
the fact that they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete 
count of the population. Because the probabilities of a given individual's 
appearing in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the 
sampling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to specify 
a “confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, that is, 
the range within which the true value of the figure is likely to fall. 
For this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is generally used. 
One standard error on either side of a given statistic provides the 
range of values which has a two-thirds probability of including the 
true value. This probability increases to about 95 percent if a range 
of two standard errors is used. 


Standard Errors of Percentages 


In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
not only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of 
the base on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error 
of 80 percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
number of white women, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
base is the total number of unemployed white women. Two tables of 
standard errors, one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below 


(Tables C-1 and C-2). 


The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
percentagel may be illustrated by the following example. This sample 
represents approximately 968,000 black young women who were 16 to 26 
years of age in 1970 and who were out of school in 1968, 1969 and 1970. 
Our estimates indicate that 20 percent of these women were living in a 
different county (or SMSA) in 1970 than in 1968. Entering the table 
for black women (C-2) with the base of 1,000,000 and the percentage 
20, one finds the standard error to be 2.2 percentage points. Thus, 


LS 


ak Because the sample is not random, the conventional formula 
for the standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries 
in the tables have been computed on the basis of a formula suggested 
by the Bureau of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted 
as providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard 
error, rather than a precise standard error for any specific item. 
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Table C-1: Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 
(68 chances out of 100) 


Estimated percentage 


Base of percentage 
(thousands ) 10 or 90| 20 or 80 


Table C-2: Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 
(68 chances out of 100) 


Estimated percentage 


Base of percentage 
(thousands ) 1 or 99 10 or 90| 20 or 80 
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the chances are two out of three that a complete enumeration could 
have resulted in a figure between 22.2 and 17.8 percent (20 + 2.2) and 
19 out of 20 that the figure would have been between 24.4 and 15.6 
percent (20 + 4.4). 


Standard Errors of Differences between Percentages 


In analyzing and interpreting the data, interest will perhaps most 
frequently center on the question whether observed differences in 
percentages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling 
variation. If, for example, one finds on the basis of the survey that 
3.3 percent of the whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are 
unable to work, the question arises whether this difference actually 
prevails in the population or whether it might have been produced by 
sampling variation. The answer to this question, expressed in terms of 
probabilities, depends on the standard error of the difference between 
the two percentages, which, in turn, is related to their magnitudes as 
well as to the size of the base of each. Although a precise answer to 
the question would require extended calculation, it is possible to 
construct charts that will indicate roughly, for different ranges of 
bases and different magnitudes of the percentages themselves, whether 
a given difference may be considered to be "significan id "et, Sis 
sufficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that it 
would have been produced by sampling variation alone. Such charts are 
shown below. 


The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages and 
their bases, for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
possible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
given percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve, the given difference 
is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 


Thus, to determine whether the difference between two percentages 
is significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two 
percentages in question. When this percentage is under 50, the base of 
the larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart 
and the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the 
midpoint between the two percentages is greater than 50, the two axes 
are to be reversed. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either 
axis may be used for either pase.) The two coordinates identify a point 


(ph 


on the graph. The relation between this point and the curves indicates 
the order of magnitude required for a difference between the two 
percentages to be statistically significant at the 5 percent confidence 
level. 


All this may be illustrated as follows. Suppose in the case of 
white women the question is whether the difference between 27 percent 
(on a base of 6,000,000) and 33 percent (on a base of 5,000,000) is 
Significant. Since the percentages center on 30 percent, Figure 4 
should be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 6,000,000 
and the horizontal axis with 5,000,000 provides a coordinate which lies 
to the northeast of the curve showing combinations of bases for which a 
difference of 6 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point 
difference (between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 


As an example of testing for the significance of a difference 
between the two color groups consider the following. The data in our 
study show that for women aged 20 to 26 (in 1970) who were out of school 
at all three survey dates 35 percent of the whites (on a base of 
6,269,000) and 28 percent of the blacks (on a base of 866,000) were 
employed at all three survey dates. To determine whether this intercolor 
difference is significant Figure 4 is used because the midpoint (32) 
between the two percentages is closer to 30 than 50.3 Entering this 
graph at 866,000 on the vertical axis for blacks (calibrated along the 
right side of the figure) and at 6,269,000 on the horizontal axis for 
whites provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 7 
percent curve. Thus the 7 percentage point difference in the likelihood 
of being employed at all three times is significant. 


2 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix illustrates 
a functional relationship between bases expressed in terms of actual 
sample cases. For convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are 
labeled in terms of blown-up estimates which simply reflect numbers 
of sample cases multiplied by a weighting factor. 


3 If both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
which the curves were constructed, the actual differences necessary for 
significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less) than the percentage for which the 
curves were constructed. 
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APPENDIX D 


1970 INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 


Budget Bureau No. 41-R2423; Approval Expires December 1973 


FORM LGT-421 
(11-17-69) 


NOTICE — Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law 
(Title 13, U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees 
and may be used only for statistical purposes. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 


RECORD OF CALLS METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 


[_Oate | __Time_] Comments 


’ 
Successful Unsuccessful 


ie New occupantS.....--s eee eer teeces 002 Ti 2 (ey 
Neighbors fares) ese me 003 oi ia 2 (a 

a as a Apartment house manager...-.- +--+ ++: 004 Bal 2 (el 
Pas tiothicessasa duekieicnensme t-ieurareiomeisi= ness 005 41 (cae) 2) (a) 

SChooluenet de cus eeerer sae ere eer sy siie 2.4 006 aif) 2; (ua 

Persons listed on information sheet ....-- 007 «i al 20) 
| ae Other — Specify 7 AS eS LOIS Sg 008 10] 7H (al 


RECORD OF INTERVIEW 


Interviewed by 


Ended 


NONINTERVIEW REASON 


6 [_] Temporarily absent — Give return date 
8 [_] Institutionalized — Specify type 
9 (_] Refused 
o [_] Deceased 


A (_] Other — Specify 


TRANSCRIPTION FROM HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 


oie. Item 13 — Marital status of respondent 


1 (a Married, spouse present 3(_] Widowed s [_] Separated 


2{_] Married, spouse absent 4(_] Divorced 6 [_] Never married 


If respondent has moved, enter new address 
|. Number and street 


2. City 3. County 5. ZIP code 


1(_] Yes — ASK 2a 


Seay, 


When were you last enrolled? 


Are you attending or enrolled in regular school? 


Month Year SKIP to Check Item B 


. 1 Elementary 


2a. What grade are you attending? 


2 High school 


3 College 


b. Are you enrolled as a full-time or part-time student? 017 b. , (CJ Full-time 


2(_] Part-time 


Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 
[J Respondent not in school in 1969 — ASK 3a 
[J] Respondent in school in 1969 — SKIP to Check Item C 


Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 


[J Respondent in school in 1969 — SKIP to Check Item F, page 3 


LJAII others — SKIP to 23a, page 4 


3a. At this time last year, you were not enrolled in school. 
How long had you been out of school before returning? 


b. Why did you return? 


c. In what curriculum are you enrolled? 


Refer to items 2a and 92R on Information Sheet 
[_] Respondent in high school in 1969, college now — SKIP to 5 
(_] Other — ASK 4 


1(_] Yes — SKIP to 10 
2(_] No — ASK 5 


Are you attending the same school as you were at this 
time last year? 


What is the name of the school you now attend? 


Where is this school located? 


Is this school public or private? 1 (C Public 


2[_] Private 


When did you enter this school? 


Refer to item 2a and item 92R on Information sheet 
[_] Respondent in college | now — SKIP to 15a 

(_] Respondent in high school | now 

(_] Respondent not in school in 1969 
(_] Other — ASK 9 


9. Why did you change schools? 


\ SKIP to 23a, page 4 


10. Would you say you now like school more, ebout the some, or 


less than you did last year? e226 = st [_] More 


2(_] Less 
3 [_] About the same — SKIP to 12 


ASK 11 


11. Why do you like it more (less)? 
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1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 


12. Are you enrolled in the same curriculum now as you 
were last year? 


[_] College — SKIP to 15a 


Yes High school 
028 Ei : el igh school | SKIP to 23a, page 4 
Elementary 


No — ASK 13 


In what curriculum are you enrolled now? 


How did you happen to change your curriculum? 


SKIP to 
Check Item E 


150. How much is the full-time tuition this year at the 
college you attend? 


b. Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistantship, 
or other type of financial aid this year? 


[J Respondent not now in college — 


031 - $ 


032. by] Yes — ASK cc 
2(_] No — SKIP to Check Item E 


ind? 
Saline! kind! 033 c. 1[_] Scholarship 4(_] Loan 
2(_ ] Fellowship 5 [_] Other — Specify 


[_] Assistantship 


. How much is it per year? 


Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 
[_] Respondent in college 3—6 in 1969 — ASK l6a 
[_] Other — SKIP to 23a, page 4 


[_] Yes — ASK b 
No — SKIP to 23a, page 4 


16a. Have you received a degree since last year at this time? 


b. What degree was it? 036 b. 1{_] Bachelor’s (B.A., B.S., A.B.) 
2[_] Master’s (M.S., M.B., M.B.A.) 
3 Doctor’s (Ph.D.) 

4(_] Other — Specify 


c. In what field did you receive your degree? 


d. Why did you decide to continue your education after 
receiving this degree? 038 


SKIP to 23a, 


Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 
[_] Respondent in high school |—3 last year — ASK 17a 
[—] Respondent in high school 4 last year — SKIP to 18a 
Respondent in college |—3 last year — SKIP to 20a 
(_] Respondent in college 4+ last year — SKIP to 2la 

(_] Respondent in elementary school last year — ASK 17a 


| At this time last year, you were attending 


your year of high school. Did you 
complete that year? 


b. Why did you drop out of high school? 040 b. 


c. Do you expect to return? Cc. , Yes — ASK d 
2(LJNo — SKIP to 26a, page 5 


. When do you expect to return? 


SKIP to 23a, page 4 


o43 189-7 Yes — SKIP to Check Item G 
2[_] No — ASK 6 


. Did you graduate from high school? 


b. Why not? 


Refer to item 93R on Information Sheet 
(_] Respondent had planned to enter college when last interviewed — ASK 19a 
[_] Respondent had not planned to enter college when last interviewed — SKIP to 23a, page 4 


[_] Respondent not asked about educational goal — SKIP to 23a, page 4 


1. EDUCATIONAL STATUS — Continued 


190. When we last interviewed you, you said yeu planned te ge 
to college. Have your plans changed? 


b. What caused your plans to change? 


. Why are you presently not enrolled in college? 


. When do you plan to enroll in college? 


. Last year ot this time you were in college. 
Why did you decide to drop out? 


. Do you expect to return? 


. When do you think you will return? 


. Last year at this time you were in college 
Did you receive a degree? 


. Why did you decide to drop out? 


. Do you expect to return? 


. What degree did you receive? 


. In what field of study did you receive 
your degree? 


. How much. education would you like to get? 


. As things stand now how much educetion 
do you think you will actually get? 


948 199. , (Yes — ASK 


689 


Month nen, VERE 


230. High school 1[] 1 yr. 


b. High school 1{_]|I yr. 


2[-] No — SKIP toc 


b. 1 {[_] Poor grades, lacked ability, wasn’t accepted 


because of low grades, etc. 


2{_] Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 
instead, unable to obtain financial assistance) 


3(_] Disliked school, lost interest, had enough school 
4{_] Marriage, pregnancy or children 
s [_] Personal health reasons 


6 (_] Other — Specify —_________________— 


SKIP to d 


. 1{_] Economic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work, 


unable to obtain financial assistance, etc.) 
2{_] Was rejected or turned down 
3[_ ] Waiting to be accepted by a school 
4{_] Marriage, pregnancy or children 
5 (_] Personal health reasons 


6 [_] Other — Specify 


— SKIP to 23a 
X [J Don’t plan to enroll — SKIP to 26a, page 5 


x [[] Received degree — SKIP to 22a 


1(_] Yes — ASK c 
2(_] No — SKIP to 26a 


—___— — SKIP to 23a 


1(_] Yes — SKIP to 22a 
2{_] No — ASK b 


.1(_] Yes — ASK d 


2{_] No — SKIP to 26a 


— SKIP to 23a 


1 {_] Associate (2 year course) 
2[_] Bachelor’s (B.A., B.S., A.B.) 
3 [_] Master's (M.S., M.B., M.B.A.) 
4{(_] Doctor’s (Ph.D-) 

5 [_] Other — Specify 


2C\2 yrs. 3(_J3 yrs. 4(_]4 yrs. 
5 (_] 2 yrs. (complete junior college) 
College 6 (_]4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 
7 (()6 yrs. (master’s degree or equivalent) 
8(_]7+ yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 
2C]2yrs. 3[_]3yrs. 4(_)4 yrs. 
5 (_]2 yrs. (complete junior college) 
College 6 (_] 4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 
7(_]6 yrs. (inaster’s degree or equivalent) 


8(_]7+ yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 


Refer to item 23a end item 93R on Information Sheet 
([] Educational geal different frem when last interviewed — ASK 24 
(_) Educational geal same as when last interviewed | cKIP to 25a 
(] Respendent net asked abeut educational geal 


|. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 


When we last interviewed you, you said you would like to get 
(amount of education indicated in 93R). 


Why have you changed your plans? 


[_] Respondent now attends school — SKIP to 26a 


25a. Since this time last year have you taken any 
training courses or educational programs of any 
kind, either on the job or elsewhere? 


061 250. 1{_] Yes — ASK b 


2(_] No — SKIP to 26a 


b. What kind of training or education program did 


062 ib. Professional, technical 
you take? (Specify below, then mark one box) ATA Bl big cleih goa 


2 (_] Managerial 


' 

\ 

\ 

\ ’ 

\ 3} Clerical 
if 

} 4{_] Skilled manual 
\ 

\ 

' 

\ 

\ 


i 


5 [_] Other 


c. Where did you take this training course? 063. -¢- 1[_] Business college, technical institute 


(Specify below, then mark one box) 


2 [_] Company training school 


3 (_] Correspondence course 


5 [_] Other 


ee Se 


| 

\ 

4{[_] Regular school 
! 

;064  d. 


d. How long did you attend this course or program? 
Months 
99 [_] Still attending 


065 e-1( 1-4 
2(_)5-9 
3[{_] 10-14 
4a(_} 15-19 


20 or more 


e. How many hours per week did you spend on this training? 


5 


066 ~— F.: 1 [_] Yes — When? 


f. Did you complete this program? 


Month Year — SKIP toh 


2(_] No, dropped out — When? 


Month Year — ASK g 


x [1 No, still enrolled — SKIP toh 


— 


. Why didn’t you complete this program? 


* +{_] Found a job 


2[_] Interfered with school 


3[] Too much time involved 


4(_] Lost interest 
[_] Too difficult 
6 ((] Other — Specify_____———————————— 


ow 


h. Why did you decide to get more training? 068 h. 1 [_] To obtain work 


2(_] To improve current job situation 


3(_ | To get better job than present one 


a (_] Other — Specify 


069 ras falivies 


2{_] No 
3([_] Not employed 


. Do you use this training on your present job? 


26a. Since last year have you obtained a certificate for practicing 
a profession or trade? 


*1{L] Yes — ASK b 


070 
2[_] No — SKIP to 27 


. What type of certificate is (was) it? 


. Is this certificate currently valid? 


What were you doing most of LAST 
WEEK - working, going to school, 
keeping house or something else? 

1[—] WK — Working — SKIP to 286 


[_]J — With a job but not 
at work 


[_] LK — Looking for work 
a(_]S_ — Going to school 


KH — Keeping house 


“1U — Unable to work — 
SKIP to 31 


OT — Other — Specify —7 


. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 


or more a week at this job? 


1(_] Yes — What is the reason you 
worked less than 35 hours 


LAST WEEK? 


No — What is the reason you 
USUALLY work less 


than 35 hours a week? 


(Mark the appropriate reason) 
01 Slack work 
02 Material shortage 
03 Plant or machine repair 
04 New job started during week 
os Job terminated during week 


06 Could find only part-time work 


Pea ee 


07 Labor dispute 


08 Did not want full-time work 


Full-time work week 
under 35 hours 


o9 


Attends school 


ie See 


Holiday (legal or religious) 


Bad weather 
Own illness 


On vacation 


Rew ge 


Too busy with housework, 
personal business, etc. 


[_] Other — ae J 


(SKIP to 32a and enter job 


worked at last week) 


11. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 


28a. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK, not counting work around 
the house? 


limes (No — SKIP to | 


29a 


b. How many hours did you work 


LAST WEEK at all jobs? 


CHECK ITEM | 


Respondent worked — 


1 {_] 49 hours or more — 
SKIP to 32a and enter 


job worked at last week 
2(_] |-34 hours — ASK c 


3 (_] 35-48 hours — ASK d and e 


/ 


28d. Did you lose any time or take 
any time off LAST WEEK for 
any reason such as illness, 
Reliday’ or slack work? 


(_] Yes — How mony 
hours did 
you take off 


00 [_] No — Go to 28e 


NOTE: Correct item 28b if lost 
time not already deducted; if 
item 28b is reduced below 35 
hours, ask item c, otherwise 


SKIP to 32a. 


. Did you wark any overtime or ot 
more than one job LAST WEEK? 


(-] Yes — How many 
extra hours 
did you 
work?... 


oo [_] No 


NOTE: Correct item 28b if 
extra hours not already 


included and SKIP to 32a. 


(If “J”? in 27, SKIP to b) 


. Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were temporarily 


absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 
LJ Yes ([_]No —- ASK 30a 


. Why were you absent from 


work LAST WEEK? 
1 [_] Own illness 


2[_] On vacation 
3 [_] Bad weather 
4(_] Labor dispute 


s [_] New job to begin | ASK 30c 
within 30 days and 30d(2) 


6 (_] Temporary layoff 
(less than 30 days) 


7 (_] Indefinite layoff ASK 
(30 days or more 30d(3) 
or no definite 
recall date) 


8 [_] School interfered 


9 [_] Other — Saag? 


c. Are you getting wages or 
salary for any of the time off 
LAST WEEK? 


qi[ealces 
2{-] No 
3 [_] Self-employed 


. Do you usually work 35 hours 
or more a week at this job? 


HiESICS 2(_] No 


(Go to 32a and enter job 
held last week) 


f 


Il. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


31. When did you last work at a regular job or business, 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
full-time or part-time? 


(If “LK in 27, SKIP to b) 
30a. Have you been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? 


(No — SKIP to aa 


b. What have you been doing in the last 4 weeks to 
find work? 


(Mark all methods used; do not read list) 


Elves 093 1{_] January I, 1969 or later — 


Specily —> 


Month } Day ; Year 
} \ — SKIP to 38a 


094 2(_] Before January |, 1969 and ‘‘unable’’ now 
and ‘‘unable’’ in item 94R on the Information 
Sheet — SKIP to 72, page 19 


3] Never worked (two weeks or more) ) 
All others f SKIP to 39a 


DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 

32a. Do you have more than one job? 

(L] Yes — Record information about 
primary job only 

[_] No 


b. For whom did you work? (Name of company, 
business, organization, or other employer) 


086 00 [_] Nothing — SKIP to 31 


01(_] State employment agency 


o2[_] Private employment agency 


Checked with 


03 [_ | Employer directly 


04(_ | Friends or relatives 


os [_] Placed or answered ads 


o6 [_] School employment service 


07 [_ | Other — gate — e.g., MDTA, union or 


professional register, etc. 


. located? 


c. Why did you start looking for work? Was it because c. In what city and State is . . 


you lost or quit a job at that time (pause) or was 
there some other reason? 


087 1 [_] Lost job 
2(_] Quit job 
3 [_] Wanted temporary work 


095 City State 


ah 


096  d. What kind of business or industry is this? 
(For example: TV and radio manufacturer, retail 
shoe store, State Labor Department, farm) 


4(_] Children are older 


5 [_] Enjoy working 


6 [_] Help with 
family expenses 


7 (_] Other — Specily 


e. Were you — 


097 10[_]P — An employee of a PRIVATE company, 
business, or individual for wages, 
salary, or commissions? 


20(]G —A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, 


State, county, or local)? 


30, ]0 — Self-employed in your OWN business, 
professional practice, or farm? 


oss d. (1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 


(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? (If not a farm) 


Is this business incorporated? 


31(_] Yes 32[_] No 
ao [_] WP — Working WITHOUT PAY in family 


business or farm? 


09g f. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: 
registered nurse, high school English teacher, waitress) 


(3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 


Weeks 


e. Have you been looking for full-time or part-time work? 


089 1 (_] Full-time 


2 (a Part-time 


f. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 


? 

090 LAST WEEK? 
1 [_] Needed at home ; 
2{_] Temporary illness g. What were your most important activities or duties? 

Yes——> (For example: selling clothing, typing, keeping 
3 [_] Going to school account books, filing) 
4{_] Other — Specify =J 
5[_]No 


h. What was your job title? 


g. When did you last work at a regular job or business 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
full-time or part-time? 


091 1{_] January |, 1969 or later — i. When did you start working for (ENTRY IN 32b)? 


099 1 (_] January |, 1969 or later — 


cece 
spect 


Month , Day | Year| _ SKIP to 38a 
092 et 


2((] Before January |, 1969 


Month \ Day ,; Year 
' 
' ! 


SKIP to 39a 


3 (_] Never worked (two weeks or more) 2{_] Before January |, 1969 


_ tl CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS — Continued — 
CHECK () ‘*P” or “*G"" in item 32e — ASK 33a 
ITEM J 


(_] ‘*0"" or “‘WP’’ in item 32e — SKIP to Check Item K 
330. Altogether, how much do you usually earn 


at this job before deductions? 


162 


101 33a. $ per: 1 (-] Hour 


(Dollars) ’ (Cents) 


2(_] Day 
3([_] Week 
4(_] Biweekly 


$e a : 
(Dollars only) 5 (_] Month 
6 (_] Year 


7 (_] Other 7: 


Specify 


. How many hours per week do you usually 


work at this job? 
163 Hours 


104) ~=6¢.1(-] Yes —-ASKd 


c. Do you receive extra pay when you work over 


a certain number of hours? 2[-] No 
3{_] No, but received compensating SKIP to f 
time off 


4[_] Never work overtime 


. After how many hours do you receive extra pay? ) 
10s ee Hours per day 


106 ew Hours pecweek 


e. For all hours worked over (entry in d) are you paid 


straight time, time and one-half, double time or what? 107 1 [_] Compensating time off 


2(_] Straight time 

3(_] Time and one-half 
4{_] Double time 

5 [_] Other — Specify 


f. Are your wages (salary) on this job set by 
a collective bargaining agreement between your 
employer and a union or employee association? 


108 “4 Yes — ASK g 
2[_] No — SKIP to 35a 


. What is the name of the union or employee association? 


. Are you a member of that union or employee association? 


111 1 [_] Respondent a noninterview in 1969 — SKIP to 35a 
Refer to items 95R and 96R(1) on Information Sheet 


2{_] Respondent employed in both 1968 and 1969 but with DIFFERENT 
employers (names of employer in 95R and 96R(1) are different — ASK 34 


3 [_JAIl others — SKIP to Check Item L 


34. Two years ago you were working at 
(name of company in 95R). 
Why did you happen to leave that job? 


(_] Respondent currently in Labor Force Group A — ASK 35a 

Respondent currently in Labor Force Group B or C and — 

[_] Last worked January |, 1969 or later — SKIP to 38a 

([] Last worked before January |, 1969 or never worked — SKIP to 39a 


35a. [] Yes — SKIP to 36a 
oo [_] No 
b. 


35a. Before you began to work as a (entry in 32f) for 
(entry in 32b), did you do any other kind of 
work for (entry in 32b)? 


b. Excluding vacations, during the time you have 
worked at this job, were there any full weeks 
in which you didn't work (since January 1, 1969)? 


(_] Yes — How many weeks? 
(_] No — SKIP to Check Item M 


414 c. 1 [(] School 
ae 2(_] Personal, family reasons 
3(_] Own illness 
4(_] Pregnancy 
5 (_] Layoff 
6 [_] Labor dispute 
7 (_] Did not want to work 
e[ | Other 


c. Why were you not working during these weeks? 


Il. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 


Refer to item 32: 
[_] Current job started before January |, 1969 — SKIP to Check Item T 
[_] Current job started January |, 1969 or later — SKIP to 37 


36a. When did you start working as a (entry in 32f) 
for (entry in 32b)? 


116 »b. [_] Yes — How many weeks? 
00 (_] No — SKIP to Check Item N 


b. Excluding vacations, during the time you have worked 
as a (entry in 32f) for (entry in 32b), were there any full 
weeks in which you didn’t work, (since January 1, 1969)? 


(_] School 

(_] Personal, family reasons 
[_] Own illness 

Pregnancy 


c. Why were you not working during these__ weeks? 1 
2 
3 
4 
5 (_| Layoff 
6 
? 
8 


{_] Labor dispute 
[_] Did not want to work 


{_ ] Other 


\ iz 
[_] Item 36a is earlier than January |, 1969 — SKIP to Check Item T 
[_] Item 36a is January 1, 1969 or later — ASK 37 


37. Just before you started on this job, was there a period 
of a week or more in which you were not working? 


37. Yes — SKIP to 48 
(cJNo - SKIP to 40 


38a. You said you last worked at a regular job on 
(entry in 30g or 31). 
(Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the 


number of weeks since respondent last worked.) 118 (1)_____ Weeks since last worked 


That would be about weeks since you last 
worked. In how many of these weeks were you 
looking for work or on layoff from a job? 

[_] 38a(1) is equal to 38a(2) — SKIP to 40 
(_] 38a(1) is greater than 38a(2) — ASK b 


119 (2)______ Weeks looking or on layoff 


38b. That leaves__ weeks that you were not 120 38b. Weeks 


working or looking for work. What would you say 


was the main reason you were not looking for 121 1 (_] Personal, family reasons 
work during that period? 2{_] III or disabled, unable to work 
3[_] In school 


4{[_] Pregnancy 
s [_] Couldn't find work 


6C) 


7{—) Did not want to work 


g [_] Other — Specify ay 


Vacation 


SKIP to 40 


39a. Since January 1, 1969 have you spent any weeks 


looking for work or on layoff from a job? (24) Y eSie Hove many, woskss 


oo [_] No 


Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the number of weeks since last worked. 


123 (1) Weeks since January 1, 1969 


124 (2) Weeks on layoff or looking for work 


(J (1) is equal to (2) — SKIP to Check Item T. 
[1(1) is greater than (2) — ASK b 


39b. What would you say was the main reason you were 


39b. 1{_] Personal, family reasons 
not looking for work during (the rest of) that time? tg 


2{(_] I or disabled, unable to work 
3 (_] In school 

4(_] Retired 

s [_] Couldn’t find work 

6 [_] Vacation 

7 (J Did not want to work 

8 [_] Other — Specify 

SKIP to Check Item T 


Il. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES 


40. Now let's The job you worked at before you started to work as a (1) 
talk about — ) (ENTRY IN 32f OR 40e) for (ENTRY IN 32b OR 400) 


The last job you worked ot; that is, the one which” 
ended on (ENTRY IN 30g OR 31.) 
a. For whom did you work? (Name of company, business, organization or 
other employer) 


b. In what city and State is. . . located? 


{__] Same as 32b — SKIP to 40e 


c. What kind of business or industry is this? (For example: TV and radio 
manufacturer, retail shoe store, State Labor Department, farm) 


d. Class of worker. 


e. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: registered nurse, high school 
English teacher, waitress) 

f. What were your most important activities or duties? (For example: selling 

clothing, typing, keeping account books, filing) 

. What was your job title? 


. Altogether, how much did you usually earn at this job before all deductions? 


. How many hours per week did you usually work at this job? 


Month i Day 


wah a : a + oe 
! 1 
' 1 


Year 


. When did you start working as a (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a)? 


. When did you stop working as a (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a)? 
Why did you happen to leave this job (change the kind of work you were doing)? 


44a. Excluding vacations, during the time you worked at this jeb were there any 
full weeks in which you didn’t work (since January 1, 1969)? 


(Yes - 


138 How many weeks? - ASK b 
0(_] No — SKIP to Check Item Q 


Bt) CJ Layoff 


. Why were you not working during these .. . weeks? 5 (_] Own illness 


2[_] Labor dispute 6 [_] Pregnancy 

3[_] In school 7 (_] Did not want 

4(_] Personal family Ue feds 
reasons 8 [__] Other 


CHECK Item 42a is: |. January |, 1969 or later 1. ([)- ASK 45 
ITEM 2. Before January |, 1969 2. ([[)-— SKIP to Check Item T 
45. Did you do any other kind of work for (ENTRY IN 40a) before (ENTRY IN 42a)? 140 1(_] Yes — GO to next column and 


record information about this work 
2(_] No — ASK 46 


46. While you were working for (ENTRY IN 40a), were you also working for 141 1 (1 Yes — Go to next column and record 
someone else? f infomation about simultaneous job 
2(_] No — ASK 47 


47. JUST before you started working as a (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a) was 142 1[_] Yes — ASK 48 


there a period of a week or more in which you were not working? 


2 (a No — Go to next column and record 
information about previous job 


48. When did this period in which you were not working start? Month 1 Oay | Year 
143 ‘ H 


X ([] Never worked before 


49a. Interviewer: Determine number of weeks not working. If item 48 is before 


January |, 1969, count only weeks since that time. 


b. That would be about .. . weeks that you were not working. How many of 
those weeks were you looking for work or on layoff from a jeb? 


144 a. Weeks not working 


145 b. Weeks looking or on layoff 


500. That leaves .. . weeks that you were not working or looking for werk. 
What would you say was the main reason that you were not looking fer 
work during that period? 


- 1{_] 11 of disabled, 6 [_] Couldn't 
unable to work find work|SKIP 


2[_] In school 7([Did not |opocy 


3[_] Personal family eer: co tom 
4(_] Vacation 8 [] Other 


5 [(_] Birth or acquired child(ren) — ASK b 


. When was your baby born (did you assume charge of this child)? Month | Year 


c. Were you employed within one year before (this pregnancy, birth ef child, 


- 1(_] Yes — ASK d 
child came to live with you)? 


2[_] No — SKIP to Check Item S 


d. Did you receive maternity leave or some assurance that your jeb 
would be held for you? 


([] - Go to next column and record 
information about previous job 


(() — SKIP to Check Item T 


|. Item 48 is January |, 1969 or later 


2. Item 48 is before January |, 1969 


Ill. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 


(2) G) in, 
(_] Never worked before — SKIP to 


(J Never worked before — SKIP to [_] Never worked before — SKIP to 
Check Item T Check Item T Check Item T 


(_] Same as 


(] Same as ___ . (L)Same as 


Hours 


Month ; Day H Year Month : Day ; Year 
1 ' 


Month ; Day ! Year 
\ 


w many weeks? - ASK b 
No — SKIP to Check Item Q 


26a b. 1(_) Layoff 5 [_] Own illness Layoff 5 [_] Own illness [= 5 (_] Own illness 
2[_] Labor dispute 6 (_] Pregnancy 6 [_] Pregnancy [_] Labor dispute 6 [_] Pregnancy 
3[_] In school 7 (_] Did not want [_] In school 7 [_] Did not want [_] In school 7 [_] Did not want 
to work a 7 to work 
Personal family 


4(_] Personal family to work Personal family [4 
reasons a (_] Other reasons 8 [_] Other reasons a [_] Other 


260 How mony weeks? - ASK b How many weeks? 
0 [_] No — SKIP to Check Item Q [_] No — SKIP to Check Item Q 


— ASK 45 


(_)- ASK 45 . (L)- ASK 45 
— SKIP to Check Item T 


(_] - SKIP to Check Item T . (L)- SKIP to Check Item T 


[—] Yes — GO to next column and 
record information about this work 


No — ASK 46 


Yes — GO to next column and 


1[_] Yes — GO to next column and 
record information about this work 


record information about this work 
2(_] No — ASK 46 [_] No — ASK 46 


Yes — Go to next column and record 
information about simultaneous job 


[_] No — ASK 47 


Yes — Go to next column and record 


| 
1 (| Yes — Go to next column and record Ly 
information about simultaneous job 


{ information about simultaneous job 
2[_] No — ASK 47 2[_] No — ASK 47 
1(_] Yes — ASK 48 1(_] Yes — ASK 48 


2(_] No — Go to next column and record 2(_] No — Go to next column and record 
tion about previous job information about previous job 


1(_] Yes — ASK 48 
2(_] No — Go to next column and record 
information about previous job informa 


Month ; Day ! Year Month 
' 1 


i 

Month ; Day | Year 1; Day ! Year 
| if ! ’ ! 1 

x (_] Never worked before x [_] Never worked before Never worked before 


Weeks not working ————__——_ Weeks not working ————___—_ Weeks not working ————__—__ 


Weeks looking or on layoff ———___ Weeks looking of on layoff ———____—. Weeks looking of on layoff —_____ 


(_] - SKIP to Check Item S 
(] - ASK 50 


(L) - SKIP to Check Item S (_] - SKIP to Check Item S 
| (CJ - ASK 50 (] - AsK 50 


1 (LJ II or disabled, 6 {_] Couldn't 1 [CJ II or disabled, 6 [_] Couldn't 
unable to work find workisKiP 


| 1 [CJ III of disabled, 6 [_] Couldn't 
unable to work find work! sKIP unable to work find worklsKrp 


to ; to Fi to 
2[L] In school THEA ICROE | bee 2[_] In school 7[a)| Old not fe, e 2(C] In school 7()Did not Jop, 


want to 


{ ; want t . ; 
| 3[_] Personal family peal © | Item 3[_] Personal family as Xe he 3(_] Personal family a Sele ee 


| 
7] . Ss i ; 
4(_] Vacation 8 (-] Other 4(_] Vacation 8] Other 4(_] Vacation 8 [Other 
5 [_] Birth or acquired child(ren) — ASK b 5 (_] Birth or acquired child(ren) — ASK b 5 Birth or acquired child(ren) — ASK b 


Month | Year Month | Year 
' 


' 
i 


' 
i 
x [_] Not born yet x [[] Not born yet x [7] Not born yet 


tt 

| 
j 1 (J Yes - ASK d 1 (LJ Yes — ASK d 1) Yes — ASK d 
| 


Month | Year 


2(L] No — SKIP to Check Item S 2(_] No — SKIP to Check Item S 2(_] No — SKIP to Check Item S 


Go to next column and record 
information about previous job 


( - SKIP to Check Item T 


— Go to next column and record CO - 
information about previous job 


' 
| (L] - Go to next column and record 
(_] - SKIP to Check Item T 


information about previous job 
(]- SKIP to Check item T 


1. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES — Continued 


Respondent is in — 


[_] Labor Force Group A (‘‘WK’’ or ‘J’ in 27 or ‘‘Yes"’ in 28a or 29a) — SKIP to Check Item U 
{(_] Labor Force Group B (*‘LK’’ in 27 or ‘‘Yes’’ in 30a) — SKIP to 53a 


[([] Labor Force Group C (All others) — ASK Sla 


51a. Do you intend to look for work of any kind 
in the next 12 months? 


b. When do you intend to start looking for work? 


c. What kind of work do you think you will look for? 


d. What will you do to find work? 
(Mark as many as apply) 


52a. Why would you say that you are not looking for 52a. 


work at this time? 


b. If you were offered a job by some employer in 
THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? 


c. How many hours per week would you be c. 


willing to work? 


d. What kind of work would it have to be? 


e. What would the wage or salary have to be? 


1(_] Yes — definitely 
2{_] Yes — probably \ ASK 6 
(_] Maybe — What does it depend on? 


3[_]No 
4{_] Don’t know \ SKIP to 52a 


01[(_] School employment service (or counselor) 
o2[_] State employment agency 
Check with 03[_] Private employment agency 
04[(_] Directly with employer 
os [_] Friends or relatives 


06 [_] Place or answer newspaper ads 
07 [_ ] Other — Specify 


1 [_] School 

2(_] Health reasons 

3 [| ] Husband (parents) would not permit 

4{(_] Believes no work available 

5 (_] Does not want to work at this time of year 
6 (_] Pregnancy 

7 (_] Personal, family reasons 

8 [_] Other or no reason 


o1[_] Yes, definitely 


o2[_] Yes, if it is something | can do 
o3(_] Yes, if satisfactory wage 
o4[_] Yes, if satisfactory location 
os [_] Yes, if child care available 

o6 [_] Yes, if husband agrees 


07 (_] Yes, if other 

os [_] No, health won’t permit 

o9 [_] No, it will interfere with school 

10 [_] No, parents (husband) don’t want me to 
11(_] No, too busy with home and/or family 


12(_] No, other 


+) I-4 
2] 5-14 
3{_] 15-24 
4(_] 25-34 
s {_] 35-40 
6 (_] 41-48 
7 (_] 49 or more 


1 (_] Hour 
2((] Day 

3(_] Week 

4 (_] Biweekly 


"(Dollars only) 5 ([] Month 
6 (_] Year 


70 Cue 


(Dollars ) ; (Cents) 


Specify 
SKIP to Check Item X 


Il. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES -— Continued 
53a. What type of work are you looking for? 


b. What would the wage or salary have to be 


for you to be willing to take it? per: 1 (_} Hour 


2 (_] Day 
3 (_] Week 
.e en POR 4 (_] Biweekly 
(Dollars only) s (_] Month 
6 (_] Year 
7 (_] Other =; 


$ 2 
(Dollars ) (Cents) 


. Are there any restrictions, such as hours or location of : 
job that would be a factor in your taking a job? 1(_] Yes — ASK d 


2{_]No- SKIP to 54a 


. What are these restrictions? 


Respondent has no children in the : 

household — SKIP to Check Item X 297 1(_] Yes — ASK b 

54a. Will it be necessary for you to make any special arrangements 
for the care of your child(ren), if you find a job? 


[_] No — Why not? 
SKIP to Check Item X 
b. Child will be cared for: 


298 1 (_] In own home by relative 


b. What arrangements will you make? 


2(_] In own home by nonrelative 


3 (_] In relative’s home 


a{—] In nonrelative’s home SKIP to 
CO Check Item X 
5 [_] At school or group care center (day 

care center, nursery school, after-school 


center, settlement house, etc.) 


6 [_ | Don’t know 


Respondent — 


[_] Was in Labor Force Group C last year (item 94R on Information Sheet) — ASK 55 
(_] All others — SKIP to 56 


At this time last year, you were not looking for ; 55. ; 
work. What made you decide to take a job? 299 1 (_] Recovered from iliness 


2{_] Bored 


3 [_] Completed education 


a (_] Needed money 


s {_] Other — Specify 


How do you feel about the job you have ate 1(_] Like it very much 
Do you like it very much, like it fairly well, Ai alg 

dislike it somewhat, dislike it very much? 2(_) Like it fairly well 
3(_] Dislike it somewhat 


[] Dislike it very much 


What are the things you like best about your job? 


What are the things about your job that you don't like? 


il. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES — Continued 


Suppose someone IN THIS AREA offered you a 
job in the same line of work you're in now. How 
much would the new job have to pay for you to 
be willing to take it? 


(If amount given per hour, record dollars and 
cents. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) 


[_] Respondent married — SKIP to Check Item W 
Respondent not married and: 
(J |s enrolled in school — SKIP to Check Item W 
() All others — ASK 60 
What if this job were IN SOME OTHER PART 


OF THE COUNTRY -— how much would it have 
to pay in order for you to be willing to take it? 


(If amount given per hour, record dollars and 
cents. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar.) 


Refer to item 94R on the Information Sheet 


CHECK 


o1(_] Hour 


o2{_] Day 

03 [_] Week 
04[_] Biweekly 
os [_]} Month 

o6 [_] Year 


7a Cher 


(Cents) 


(Dollars ) 


(Dollars only) 


os [(_]! wouldn’t take it at any conceivable pay 
o9 [_]! would take a steady job at same or less pay 
10 [_] Would accept job; don’t know specific amount 


o1(_] Hour 

o2[_ ] Day 
o3[_] Week 
04[_] Biweekly 
os [_] Month 

oc [_] Year 

07 [_] Other i 


(Dollars ) (Cents) 


(Dollars only) 


| wouldn’t take it at any conceivable pay 
| would take a steady job at same or less pay 
10 [_] Would accept job; don’t know specific amount 


11 [_] Depends on location, cost of living 


[(—] Respondent in Labor Force Group A in 1969 — ASK 61a 


ITEM W (J All other — SKIP to check box before 62a 

61a. Would you say you like your present job more, 
less, or about the same as (the job you held) 
last year? 


b. What would you say is the main reason that you 
like your present job (more, less)? 


(_] Respondent has no children in the 
household — SKIP to Check Item X 
62a. Is it necessary for you to make any regular arrangements for 
the care of your child(ren) while you are working? 


b. What arrangements have you made? $14 


c. What is the cost of these child care arrangements? 


b. 


1(_] More 
2{_] Less 
3 [_] Same — SKIP to 62a 


\ ASK b 


1{_] Yes — ASK b and c 


[_] No — Why not? 
SKIP to Check Item X 


b. Child is cared for: 


1 [_] In own home by relative 

2 [_] In own home by nonrelative 
3[_] In relative’s home 

4(_] In nonrelative’s home 


5 [_] At school or group care center (day care 
center, day nursery, nursery school, after-school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 


6 [_] Don’t know 


1(_] Hour 

2(_] Day 

3 [_] Week 
4(_] Month 


5 (_] Other — andi foe 


x [_] No cost 


Ill. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 


Respondent is NOT currently enrolled in school AND is now in — 
(_] Labor Force Group A (“*WK"’ or “*J’” in 27 or ‘“‘Yes’’ in 28a or 29a) SKIP to 6 
[_] Labor Force Group B (**LK’’ in 27 or “*Yes’’ in 30a) $9,680 


{_] Labor Force Group C (All others) 
(_] Respondent is attending school 


630. If, by some chance, you (and your husband) were to get 
enough money to live comfortably without working, 
do you think you would work anyway? 


. Why do you feel you would work? 


. Why do you feel you would not work? 


. On what would it depend? 


. Would you say that during the past year there 
has been any change in your feeling about 
having a job outside the home for pay? 


. In what way has your feeling changed? 


c. Why would you say your thinking has changed? 


SKIP to 64a 


317 630. 1([_] Yes — ASK b 
2[_] No — SKIP toc 
3 [_] Undecided — SKIP to d 


SKIP to 64a 


SKIP to 64a 


321 64a. 1[_] Yes — ASK b andc 


N 
2 iNe SKIP to 65 
[_] Don’t know 


Ill. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES — Continued 


65. We would like to find out whether people’s outlook on life has any effect on the kind of jobs they have, the way 
they look for work, how much they work, and matters of that kind. On each of these cards is a pair of statements 
numbered ] and 2. For each pair, please select the ONE statement which is closer to your opinion. In addition, 


tell us whether the statement you select is MUCH CLOSER to your opinion or SLIGHTLY CLOSER. 


In some cases you may find that you believe both statements, in other cases you may believe neither one. Even when 
you feel this way about a pair of statements, select the one statement which is more nearly true in your opinion. 


Try to consider each pair of statements separately when making your choices; do not be influenced by your previous choices. 


a. 1 [_] Many of the unhappy things in people’s 2{(_] People’s misfortunes result from the 
lives are partly due to bad luck. mistakes they make. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


a [_] Much Slightly 


90 


b. 1{_] In the long run, people get the respect 2{_] Unfortunately, an individual’s worth often passes 
they deserve in this world. unrecognized no matter how hard he tries. 


Is this statement much closer or 


325* slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much [_] Slightly 


N 


c. 1[_] Without the right breaks, one cannot [_] Capable people who fail to become leaders have 
be an effective leader. not taken advantage of their opportunities. 


Is this statement much closer or 


326* slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 [_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 


d. 1 [_] Becoming a success is a matter of hard work; 2{(_] Getting a good job depends mainly on being 
luck has little or nothing to do with it. in the right place at the right time. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 


e. 1{_] What happens to me is my own doing. 2(_] Sometimes | feel that | don’t have enough control 
over the direction my life is taking. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 [_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 


f. 1[_] When | make plans, | am almost certain 2[(] It is not always wise to plan too far ahead, because 
that | can make them work. many things turn out to be a matter of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 (_] Slightly 


g- 1[_] In my case, getting what | want has little 
or nothing to do with luck. 


2[_] Many times we might just as well decide 
what to do by flipping-a coin. 


Is this statement much closer or 


330° slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 [_] Much 9 (_] Slightly 


Ill. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES — Continued 


333° 


65h. 1 [_] Who gets to be boss often depends on who was lucky 2 (_] Getting people to do the right thing depends upon 
enough to be in the right place first. ability; luck has little or nothing to do with it. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 
pe ee SS ee 
i. 1[_] Most people don’t realize the extent to which 2 (_] There is really no such thing as ‘‘luck.’’ 


their lives are controlled by accidental happenings. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 (_] Slightly 
a a ET ETE TT 
ji- 1 (CJ) In the long run, the bad things that happen 2[_] Most misfortunes are the result of lack of 
to us are balanced by the good ones. ability, ignorance, laziness, or all three. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 


2{] It is impossible for me to believe that chance or 


k. 1[_] Many times | feel that | have little influence 
luck plays an important role in my life, 


over the things that happen to me. 


Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 


8 (_] Much 9 [_] Slightly 


Notes 


IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 


66. Now | would like to talk to you about your future ideal ead bcd 
job plans. What kind of work would you like to be 66. 
doing when you are 35 years old? 


1[_]Married, keeping house, raising family 
2(_] Same as present job 
3 [_] Don’t know 


Refer to Item 97R on the Information Sheet 
1 (_] Respondent’s future job plans are the same as when last interviewed — (Entries 
in 66 and item 97R on the Information Sheet are the same) — SKIP to Check Item Z 
2 (_] Respondent’s future job plans differ from when last interviewed — (Entries 
in 66 and item.97R of Information Sheet differ) — ASK 67 


3 [_] Respondent not asked about future job plans — SKIP to Check Item Z 


When we last interviewed you, you said you 
thought that you'd like to be (entry in item 97R 
of Information Sheet). Why would you say you 
have changed your plans? 


(C] Respondent is currently in school — ASK 68a 
[_] Respondent is not currently enrolled in school — SKIP to 68b 


. Do you have any health problems that limit [_|) Yes — SKIP to 69 
in any way your activity in school? 


[No — ASK b 


. Do you have any health problems that limit in any . = 
way the amount or kind of work you can do? ee) es tlie ee 


2(_] No — ASK c 


. Do you have any health problems that in any - 1 (Yes — ASK 69 


way limit your other activities? 
2(_] No — SKIP to 70 


How long have you been limited in this way? 


[_] Respondent not married — SKIP to 72a 


Does your husband’s health limit the amount EMG Bu 
or kind of work he can do? 2[_] No — SKIP to 72 


How long has he been limited in this way? 


72a. So far as your overall financial position is concerned, 72a. 1{_]Same — SKIP to Check Item AA 
would you say you are better off, about the same, 
or worse off now than you were at this time last year? 2 [_] Better off ( ASK b 


3 (_ ] Worse off 


b. In what ways are you (better, worse) of f? 


{_] Respondent (or husband) is NOT head of household — SKIP to 74a 


(_] Respondent (or husband) is head of household — ASK 73a 


73a. In the last 12 months, did you (or your husband) receive 
financial assistance from any of your relatives? 


1(_] Yes — ASK b 
2[_] No — SKIP to 74a 


b. From whom? 


. How much did you receive? 


Husband 
[_] Not married 


Now | would like to ask a few questions 
about your income in the last 12 months. 


74a. How much did you (or your husband) receive from 
wages, salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, 
before deductions for taxes or anything else? 


b. Did you (or your husband) receive any income from b. 
working on your own or in your own business or farm? 


(J Yes — How much? 


$ less $ = $ 354 $ 


(Gross income) (Expenses) (Net Income) 


om 


(Yes 
360 (1) How many weeks? 


c. Did you (or your husband) receive any Cpe lames 
unemployment compensation? 


(1) How many weeks? 


(2) How much? (2) How much? 


[J No [No 


d. Did you (or your husband) receive any other income, d. (() Yes — How much? (J Yes — How much? 
such as rental income, interest or dividends, income 


as a result of disability or illness, etc.? 357 $ 


3625 


(_] No ([] No 


(_] Respondent (and husband) lives alone — SKIP to 75b 
[J AN! others — ASK 75a (if two or more RELATED respondents in household, ASK 75a—b only 


once, and transcribe answers from the first to the other questionnaires ). 


i 75a. 01 [_] Under $1,000 
43 

02[_] $1,000—$1,999 
o3(-] 2,000- 2,999 
| 04[-] 3,000— 3,999 
: os [-] 4,000— 4,999 
t 

t o6 [_] 5,000— 5,999 
\ 07 [_] 6,000— 7,499 
H os [-] 7,500— 9,999 
H 
{ 
{ 
t 
i) 
{ 
( 
1 
t 
( 
| 
t 


75a. In the past 12 months, what was the total 
income of ALL family members living here? 


(Show flashcard) 


o9 [_] 10,000—1 4,999 
10 [_] 15,000—24,999 
11 (_] 25,000 and over 


b. Did anyone in this family receive any welfare 
or public assistance in the last 12 months? 


Vil. FAMILY BACKGROUND 


76a. How sony erate not counting yourself (or 5 
your husband) are dependent upon you for at 
least one-half of their support? a6 Eecees 


o [_] None — SKIP to Check Item CC 


b. Do any of these dependents live somewhere else b. 
other than here at home with you? 266 


(L] Yes — How many? — ASK ¢ 
0 [_] No — SKIP to Check Item CC 


c. What is their relationship to you? 


368 == Refer to name and address label on cover page 


CHECK 
(TEM CC 


1 ([] Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) as when last interviewed — SKIP to 79 


2 (_] Respondent lives in different area (SMSA or county) than when last interviewed — ASK 77a 


77a. When we last interviewed you, you were living in 
(city in address on cover page). How many 


miles from here is that? : 
369 Miles 


. How did you happen to move here? 


[Respondent currently in school — SKIP to 78c 


78a. Did you have a job lined up here at the time 
you moved? 


1(_] Yes, different from job held at time 
of move 

SKIP 

2{_] Yes, same as job held at time of move toc 


3 [>] Yes, transferred job in same company 


4(_]No — ASK b 


b 


. How many weeks did you look before you found work? . 
372 Weeks 


00 [_] Did not look for work 
99 [_] Still haven't found work 


c. Since we last interviewed you, have you lived in any 
area (SMSA or county) other than the present 
one or the one in which you lived when we 
interviewed you last? 


373 (] Yes — How many? 


SKIP to 
Check Item DD 


o[_] No 


79. 


79. Have you lived in any area (SMSA or county) 
374 (_] Yes — How many? 


other than the present one since we last interviewed you? 


o[_]No 


1 {_] Father lives in household 
CHECK 


SKIP to Check Item EE 
ITEM DD 


2(_] Father deceased 


3(_] Other — ASK 80a 


80a. 
376 Weeks 


00 [_] Did not work 


99 [_] Don’t know 


80a. During the past 12 months, about how many 
weeks did your father work either full-time or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 


SKIP to Check Item EE 


b. Did your father usually work full-time or part-time? 
1 (_] Full-time 


2(_ Part-time 


c. What kind of work was he doing? 
(If more than one, record the one 
worked at longest) 


379 
1 [) Mother lives in household 
SKIP to FF 


2(L] Mother deceased 
3(_] Other — ASK 8la 


Vil. FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continued 


81a. During the past 12 months, about how many 
weeks did your mother work either full-time or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 


b. Did your mother usually work full-time or part-time? 


c. What kind of work was she doing? 
(If more than one, record the one worked at longest) 


Refer to item 98R on Reference Sheet 
[Marital status has changed since 1969 — ASK 82 


Weeks 
00 [_] Did not work 
99 [_] Don’t know 


1 (_] Full-time 
2(_] Part-time 


[_] Marital status has not changed since 1969 — SKIP to 83 


82. In what month were you — married? 
divorced? 


widowed? 
separated? 


83. How many rooms are there in this house or apartment? 
Do not count bathrooms, porches, balconies, foyers, 
halls, or half rooms. 


Number 


SKIP to FF 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM 1969 INTERVIEWS 


. Whether Respondent was attending 
or enrolled in school in 1969 


1(_] Yes 
2(_]No 


Grade Respondent was attending OR 
highest year of regular school completed: 


o [_] None 0 

1{_] Elem. e2t 3 8425560 78 
2(_]High I 92523) 14 

3)(mel College ule 2ea3 ma4 mou OME 


. Respondent’s educational goal in 1969 
(_] Not asked educational goal 


(_] High I) 7) Ec) 
fm. Colleges 20545 6 7 + 


. Respondent’s labor force status in 1969 


482 1 [_] Unable to work 


2(_] Labor Force Group A 
3[_] Labor Force Group B 


6 


Labor Force Group C 


. Name of employer in 1968 


[_] Not employed in 1968 


(1) Name of employer in 1969 


(2) Kind of work done 


ce ie ba eeay 


x [_] Not employed in 1969 
97R. Plans for age 35 in 1969 
(_] Working — Specify kind 


Married, homemaking 


Other or don’t know 


98R. Marital status last year 


484 1 (_] Married 4(_| Separated 
2 (_] Widowed s (_] Never married 
3{_] Divorced 


99R. Names and address of persons who will 
always know where respondent can be 
reached. 


104 


¥U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 


1976—0-210-882/81 


: : oy 


Location 
John F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 


1515 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


P.O. Box 8796 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 


230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II]. 60604 


911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
555 Griffin Square Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 


1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


909 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 


1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 


WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


States Served 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 


New Jersey 
New York 
Canal Zone 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 


Iowa 
Kansas 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Alaska 


Idaho 


formation, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Missouri 
Nebraska 


Oklahoma 
Texas 


South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


American Samoa 
Guam 
Trust Territory 


Oregon 
Washington 
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Employment and Training Administration ° U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20213 
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Official Business : 


Penalty for private use, $300 Lab-441 


